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THE BEST PRIMARY READERS 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


A Four Book Series for the First Three Years 


What the Books Do 


I, 


Accomplish more than any other system 
attempts. f 

Teach first the sounds of consonants, 
which are the framework of all words. 

Combine the mechanical and the thought 
sides of reading to a wonderful degree. 

The work in phonics results in clear enun- 
ciation, distinct articulation, and purity 
of tone. 


- Present in each lesson a fresh incentive. 


Being full of life and action they arouse 
the energies of the teacher and the 
imagination of the child. 


The lessons for each day are planned to 


secure a definite amount of work, and . 


to accomplish definite results. . 

The list of blend words in each lesson af- 
fords a test of the pupil’s ability to ap- 
ply the sounds already learned. 


What they do for the Pupil 


9. 
40. 


12. 


NEW YORK 


Train the eye, voice, and ear. 

Make good spellers. 

Make learning to read a pleasure, not 
drudgery. 

Present all the essentials in such an at- 
tractive way that even the slow pupils 
grasp the facts, 


Develop a possible vocabulary of more 
than 4,00u words in the first year. 

Enable pupils to do easily three times as 
much reading as formerly. 

Give pupils a command of words anda 
marked power to attack new matter. 

Secure better expression. 

Develop a clearer understanding. 

er the child to do a great deal for him- 
self. 

Make pupils eager to read. 

The reading matter and illustrations are 
indispensable to each cther. 

The method is cumulative, making the 
pupil self-reliant and independent very 
early. 

Have no diacritical marks to ccnfuse the 
reading. 

Are adapted to the use of children of for- 
eign parentage. 


What they do for the Teacher 


25. 


24. 


26, 
27. 


Require no special preparation on the 
part of the teacher. ae 

Enable any teacher, however inexreri- 
enced, to make a success of teaching 
reading, 

Show the teacher first what to do, and 
then help her to do it. 


Save the teacher much preparatory work. 


Further details on application to 


AMERICAN 


BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE THE. SEN- 


The contests now’ in progress in 
the. state legislatures over the elec- 
tion of United States senators take 
on a peculiar importance from the 
extremely narrow Democratic mar- 
gin in the next Senate. The Demo- 
crats will control. the executive, 
and they have the next House by an 
overwhelming majority; but the con- 
trol of the Senate, which is essential 
to their .complete dominance, 1s 
theirs. if at all, by a margin of not 
more than*one or two votes. Stren- 
wous efforts are being made in 
Maine, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
and Seuth Dakota to incréase this 
margin. by the* election of Demo- 
cratic senators through the aid of 
Progfessive votes. 

“CORNERS” UNDER THE BAN. 

The supreme court of the United 


States has rendered a decision in 
the Patten cotton-corner case which 


will have far-reaching consequences. 


The case was that of the notorious 
cotton corner of 1910, which forced 
the price of cotton from 13% cents 
a pound to 20 cents a pound. The 
lower court ruled that the corner 
manipulators were not engaged in 
interstate commerce, and that cor- 
ners stimulate competition instead 
of restricting it. The supreme court 
does not pass upon the accuracy of 
the facts alleged; but it rules that 
cotton as a commodity was cor- 
nered; that cotton is a subject of in- 
terstate trade: that, if corners stim- 
ulate competition, they do so by 
methods as obnoxious as the sup- 
pression of competition; and that 
people engaging in a conspiracy 
which necessarily and directly pro- 
duces the result which the Sherman 
law is designed’to prevent are prop- 
erly chargeable with intending that 
result. The effect of the decision is 
to bring all attempts to corner com- 
modities of «whatever description 
within the criminal clauses of the 
Sherman law. 


THE UNION PACIFIC. 


On the same day on which it 
handed down its judgment in the 
cotton corner case, the supreme 
court made an important ruling 
against the plan which had been 
proposed for disposing of the Union 
Pacific’s holdings of Southern Pa- 
cific stock. The proposition was 
that the Union Pacific should be per- 


" mitted to allot or sell its Southern 


Pacific stock pro rata to Union Pa- 
cific shareholders; and the fact that 
the supreme court had approved the 
pro rata plan as applied to the dis- 
solution of the Northern Securities 
and Standard Oil companies seemed 
to warrant the assumption that it 
would approve a similar proceeding 
in the Union Pacific. But the court 
discriminates between a_ holding 
company which is required to part 
with all its holdings of stock in two 
Or more competing corporations and 
a tailway company which has bought 
the control of a competitor through 
the purchase of its stock. For this 
reason, the court will not permit 
the Union Pacific to adopt the pro 
rata -plan. 


THE EMANCIPATION JUBI- 
LEE. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the final 
Emancipation Proclamation has 


been appropriately and enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated all over the country 
by colored people and friends of 
negro education and progress. It ts 
fair that any race or people should 
be judged by its best or at least by 
its average rather than by its worst; 
so the negroes may well be judged 
by their Booker Washingtons and 
their DuBoises rather than by their 
Jack Johnsons. For a race which 
only fifty years ago was in bondage 
and the darkest ignorance, the 
negroes have made wonderful prog- 
ress, not only in self support and 
the accumulation of property but in 
intellectual and moral achievements. 
It is a noble record; and it has been 
made in face of the greatest obsta- 
cles. Yet this very year the effort is 
being made to shut negroes out of 
the army by disbanding the negro 
regiments, and to drive them from 
all civil positions in the federal ser- 
vice; and, even so far north as 
Pennsylvania, it has proved impos- 
sihle to secure the conviction. of 
leaders in a mob which burned a 
negro at the stake for no more se- 
rious an offence than the shooting 
ofa police officer. 


BRITISH POLITICS. 

It. is not impossible that Great 
Britain may soon find itself in the 
midst of the excitements of another 
general election. The question 
which Premier Asquith. put to 
Bonar Law, leader of the Opposi- 
tion, in the House of Commons the 
other day, as to what course the 
Unionists would take if the pending 
Home Rule bill were submitted to 
the electorate and approved, cer- 
tainly points that way. The reply 
was that, in that case, the Unionists 
would not encourage the Ulsterites 
to resist the measure: No other re- 
ply was indeed possible, unless the 
Unionists were to flaunt all consti- 
tutional obligations. The Unionists 
are now badly split over the tariff 
reform question; and it might well 
be that the Liberal leaders. should 
conclide that the opportunity was 
favorable for obtaining popular 
sanction for their ‘measures and so 
securing a new lease of parliamen- 
tary power sufficient to permit their 
enactment over the veto of the 
Lords. 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 

The election of a President of the 
French republic is quite a different 
matter from the election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. For one 
thing, it occurs only once in seven 
years. Another and more important 
difference is that the choice is not 
made at the polls, but by the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies sitting as 
one National Assembly. The term 
of President Fallieres expires on 
February 18; and the National As- 
sembly elects his successor on Janu- 
ary 17. Who that successor will be 
can scarcely even be guessed in ad- 
vance of the election. The Radical 
Socialist party, which dominates 
parliament by a majority of 150, is in 
rather a disorganized condition, and 
its demoralization has been increased 
by the refusa: of Léon Bourgeois, 
its natural leader, to be a candidate. 
Poincaré, the present Premier, is a 
presidential possibility. 


THE POWERS AND THE BAL- 


There is an increasing probability 
that the final adjustment of the 
claims to Turkish territory by the 
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Balkan allies will be made, not by 
the peace conference of Balkan and 
Turkish delegates but by the great 
powers, whose ambassadors are 
holding “conversations” simulta- 
neously with the meetings of the 
conference. Both panties to the 
conterence have made some conces- 
sions from their first positions; but 
they are still far apart; and it is ex- 
pecting too much of Turkey to look 
to her cedigg of Adrianople and the 
islands in the Aegean which com- 
mand the. Dardanelles except under 
extraordinary pressure. As. to 
Crete, its umion with Greece is prac- 
tically assured. That is one point 
regarding which history is not likely 
to move backward. 


University Registration Figures 


Below are the grand total regis- 
tration figures for nearly thirty of 
our American universities on No- 
vember. 1, 1912. Another column 
gives the corresponding figures for 
the same institutions on November 
1,. 1903. The figures are from an in- 
teresting collection of registration 
data an Science for December 27, 


1912 :— 

1912 19038. 
California ........... 6,457 3,477 
Michigan ...:........ 5,620 3,926 
Wisconsin ........... 5.141 3,22) 
Minnesota: ........... 5,063 3,550 
Pennsylvania ........ 4,843 2,644 
New York, Univ BATA 4,543 2,177 
Northwestern ........ 3,632 2,740 
Ohio State ........:. 3,608 1,688 
Syracuse 3,529 2,207 
2,990 
Missouri. .........<.% 2.871 1,540 
Telane 2980 1,037 
Iowa 1,260 


Pittsburgh ........... 1,883 
Stanford’ ............. 1,670 1,870 


Western Reserve..... 1,378 765. 
Johns Hopkins ...... 1,087 694 
Washington Univ.... 958 761 


Pitman Shorthand 


The practical value of shorthand 
has again been emphasized in the 
fact that it has been made a requi- 
site subject of instruction in the 
school of jotrnalism conducted un- 
der the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. The Isaac Pit- 
man system has been adopted and 
will be ane 2 under the direction of 
Professor F. R. Beygrau, the teacher 
of this subject in the extension 
classes at Columbia University. 


Reverting to the race question, we 
asked the young lady across the way 
if she had ever read Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, and she said she didn’t 
read music very well but be- 


lieved she’d heard it—Boston Her- - 


ald. 

O seat-compelling Beauty! Time may 
mar 

Thy Flower Face; how infinitely 

are 

Those Beauties of the Mind to be 
preferred 

That get small credit in the trolley- 
car. 
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The Coming the Montessori Proposition 
that children should be under expert guidance in classes ata time when Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall and his followers are advocating the keeping of children out of school until 


they are twelve or thereabouts, makes a demand for a clear statement of the 
views of those who know most about children of the ages under discussion. 


Have you been led to think that six is too early for children to be in school ? 

Have you made observations which would lead you to think that children in the early 
grades would be better off if they had no supervision in classes ? 

Have you reason to think that the customary class room life of children of the First Grade 
is too mechanical or artificial for their normal development ? 

Is the traditional idea of discipline still applied in the First Grade of your school as to 
attempts to secure absolute quiet ? 

Does the First Grade as it is to-day justify the statement that it “does the children more 
harm than good” ? 


WHAT ARE YOUR ANSWERS ? 


WHAT SUGGESTIONS would you make as to possible harm done or good attained’ by some 
such modification of current educational practice in the kindergarten and primary 
grades as that suggested by the Montessori ideas ? 


WHAT MODIFICATIONS would seem desirable to you? 


You may render a distinct service to a good cause by sending us your views before 
February 1, 1913, for publication in an early issue. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
BY DR. WILLIAM H. HOLMES 


A prominent educator says: ‘‘It is the book of the year in education.” ‘The Providence, R. L., 
Journalsays: ‘‘Amid all the talk of dealing with children em masse, it is gratifying to find so sensible 
a volume as this which Dr. William H. Holmes, superintendent of schools at Westerly, R.I., hag 
prepared. The book is one of inestimable value to educators.” It is the only book treating adequately 
plans for reaching and teaching supernormal, normal, and subnormal children. 

400 PAGES $2.00 A VOLUME 
THE DAVIS PRESS, ° ° ° WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sooo Sentences 


Would be a great help to you in lessons of grammatical analysis. Your drilling will be 
more effective with a variety of new sentences each designed to bring out a definite point. 


Send twenty-five cents to the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, for 
“‘2000 Drill Sentences for Grammatical Analysis” 8y JAMES F. WILLIS 


There was a young teacher who lived in a school, 
Her pupils were many and yielded to rule. 

When wee little fingers their duty would shirk 
She gave them all DIXON’S and set them to work. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOY 
should always have one of 


N 
DIXON’S america’ PENCILS 
to use in his school work. He will do better work and at the same 


time make it easier for his teacher, 

Every little helps in the school-room. and even the humble lead pen- 
cil may be the means of making everything run smoothly. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you like to be intro- 
duced to the best? Then send i6c in stamps and samples worth 
double the amount will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY - ° NEW JERSEY 
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“-Arithmetics for the Classroom 


This is a graded series of arithmetics in 
which the subject matter, covering all the 
requirements, is topically arranged, grade 
by grade and year by year. 

Each book provides the optimum amount 
of drill in both the oral and the written ex- 
ereises and problems. 

This series applies the practical method of 
teaching arithmetic. It prepares carefully 
the approach to each topic, gives the steps 
in progress, and supplies the many and varied 
forms of drill necessary to fix the subject 
clearly in the mind of the child. 


List Price 
Primary Book, Part |, Third Year, $.26 
Primary Book, Part {l, Fourth Year 30 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Book Ill, Fifth Year .35 
The Pupif’s Arithmetic, Book IV, Sixth Year .35 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Book V, Seventh and 
Eighth Years, In preparation 


The Macmillan Company 


Boston Chicago New York Sam Francisco Dallas 
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The., Pupil’s -Arithmetics . TRY THESE ON YOURSELF 


January 16, 19133 


This is not a prize contest but simply shows the type of 
questions,asked in a physiology class of today. 


1. Do your feet hurt? The body weight falls on three 
points of the foot; do your shoes interfere with any of 
these points ef support? 


2. Certain disease germs affect the heart; others attack the 
eyes. Do you know what the diseases are and how to 
avoid the attack of the germs? 


8. Explain why a temperature of 68 degrees sometimes feels 
uncomfortably warm and sometimes uncomfortably cold, 

4. What eyils result from being surrounded by dry air? 
Whvy are air currents needed? 


5. Name some_evil consequences of waiting to outgrow 
adenoids. 


6. Distinguish between epidemic colds and chronic colds. 
How can the body,be strengthened to resist colds? 

7. What is the relation between reflex.action and good- 
manners? 

8. How does the body suffer by neglecting to take into ac- 
count the body needs of minerals in planning a dietary? 


9. Give two arguments in favor of each, (a) a high protein 
and (b) a low protein dietary. 


10. How does the neglect of temporary teeth affect the per- 
manent ones? 

The answers are found in Ritchie’s PRIMER OF PHYS!- 
OLOGY which is just off the press. It is just as good as the 
rest of the Ritchie books, and therefore quite different from 
anything else. Mailing price, 72 cents; list price, 60 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


TEXTBOOKS FOR COMMON 


FASSETT’S BEACON PRIMER 35 cents 
, JUST PUBLISHED 


‘This new primer embodies a comprehensive phonetic method of teaching reading. It is 
designed for first grade work or for use in night schools in teaching reading to persons un- 
familiar with English. The pupil unconsciously masters fundamental phonetic facts, and is 
thus able during his first school year to read with ease books usually read in the second grade, 


The Beacon Primer may be used with or without the Beacon Phonetic Chart and accom- 
panying Letter Cards (Price, $3.00) and the Beacon Reading Chart (now in press). 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS 


Practical in Method Topical in Arrangement 


They combine the best of the old with the best of the new 
They represent sound scholarship 
They stand for honest, practical arithmetic 


interesting in Problems 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 
New York Chicago London San Francisco 


Satisfactory and Safe 
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A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WESTERN TENNESSEE 


Memphis has a strategic location. In the ex- 
treme southwest corner of Tennessee, it is as 
much a city of Mississippi and of Arkansas as it 
is of Tennessee. It is the shipping port for a 
greater productive area than is almost any other 
city located on the Mississippi. In wealth it is 
famous, and socially it is the centre for a con- 
siderable portion of four states, thanks to its 
location and to the great railroad that centres 
here. 

No city from 


of the high school. This is a radical departure for 
a southern city. 

Memphis, more than almost any other city in 
America, has suffered from the brief service of 
the superintendents, of whom it has had five 
different ones, elective or acting, in little more 
than five years. The wonder is, and it is a wonder, 
that the schoal work is absolutely first class in 
nearly every direction. It should be said in this 
connection that it has had the same assistant 
superintendent 


St. Louis to New 
Orleans, or from 
Kansas City to 
Birmingham 
Nashville, comes 
into competition 
with Memphis 
when all phases 
of prestige are 
taken into ac- 
count. 

It must ever 
be kept in mind 
that Memphis is 
something more 
than a commer- 
cial and industrial 
metropolis, it is a 
city with art, music, and literary appreciations. 

The Goodwin Institute is the best of its kind 
in the entire South. Provision was made for one 
of the best office buildings in the South, equipped 
with offices and halls for rent, and this income 
is used for the maintenance of one of the series 
of lecture courses, entertainment, and instruction 
of the public. This is used with such skill as to 
be of inestimable service to the city. The city 
also has one of the most elaborate park systems 
in the South. In extent and in development it 
is one of the most beautiful and enjoyable parks 
of the country. 

Educationally also the city is one of the fore- 
most of the South. The pay of the teachers, 
always significant of public spirit, is on the basis 
of northern cities. The payments are made 
monthly for twelve months in the year, and the 
elementary teachers are paid a maximum of 
$1,200, which places the city in the front rank. 

The high school has an elegant new building, 
with as complete and perfect appointments and 
equipment as has any city in the country. This 
includes all modern features of education, in- 
dustrial as well as artistic. A trade school is 
also being established and evolved independently 


THE TRACTION ENGINE IN AGRICULTURE 


through four of 
these, and he was 
both assistant and 
acting in the fifth 
administration. 
Hon. L. E. Wolfe, 
well and widely 
known in educa- 
tional circles, is in 
his second year, 
and is getting the 
lines well in hand. 
He has distinct 
aims always as to 
grade achieve- 
ment and the in- 
dustrialization of 
the work. 

This city has one of the most complete 
systems of school reports of enrollment, promo- 
tion, non-promotion, and other desired informa- 
tion regarding pupils that has been devised. 
Assistant Superintendent Wharton Jones, who 
has been assistant superintendent, when not the 
acting superintendent, for about a quarter of a 
century, has developed or evolved this entire 
system. Every item of information regarding a 
child, his life, his condition, and his work in 
school, and all on one sheet of paper, so that one 
can compare any combination of facts without 
the slightest difficulty, as there are no pages to 
turn, no looking back and forth for items. It is 
a masterpiece. 

The new State Normal school, over which Mr. 
Mynders presides, is eminently valuable to this 
whole section of the country. The building vies 
with the best to be found from New England to 
the Pacific coast, costing, with its eighty acres 
of campus and grounds, $500,000. It is so 
recently built that it has the latest features of a 
college equipment, better than the buildings 
earlier planned could have. 
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AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

At Brunswick, a few miles out of Memphis, is 
Bolton College Agricultural high school, over 
which Principal W. D. Acker presides, and of 
which C. C. Hanson of Memphis is a noble in- 
spiration. In equipment, scholastic and agricul- 
tural, it is new and complete, and in spirit vital 
and intense. 


January 36, 1913 


that which is to be, because it is as serviceable a 
demonstration farm as is to be found anywhere, 
and it has a short course for a week in November, 
which is a notable uplift to the farmer boys and 
girls and their fathers. 

Wade H. Bolton, for whom the college is 
named, made provision for a college about 
twenty-five years ago, but it had slight influence 


Shelby county, which Memphis helps to make 
famous, has borne a large part in providing both 
the State Normal school and Bolton College 
Agricultural high school. . 

Bolton College is having an important influence 
upon the farming that now is, as well as upon 


ty 


in any regard until two years ago, when the 
present board of energetic, far-seeing, courageous 
men took hold of the work of leading the South- 
land in the direct service of a country through an 
agricultural high school. 

Old fields were cleaned, ditches were opened 
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up, scientific farming was instituted. This meant 
tadically different ways of tilling the soil. New 
machinery must be bought. Land that produced 
twenty-five bushels of corn the year before, under 
the new system yielded fifty to seventy bushels 
per acre. Cotton lands averaging from a third 
to one-half bale to the acre under the old style 
of scratching the soil, were made by deep tilling 
and proper preparation and cultivation to produce 
a bale and more to the acre. 

But it is not only improved methods of cultiva- 
tion that have made this institution a success. 
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Diversified farming and knowing how to take care 
of the growing crops has contributed to success. 
For instance, when the Southern grass worm 
made its appearance on the lands of Bolton 
College and surrounding farm lands intelligent 
labor not only checked its ravages, but prescribed 
a remedy to the neighbors. 

Beyond the mere material and scholastic ad- 
vantage is the civic and social influence of the 
institution. It is new life as well as new ideals 
that is being realized at the Bolton College Agri- 
cultural high school of Shelby county. 


A VALUATION OF THE MONTESSORI EXPERIMENTS 


WALTER N. HALSEY 
University of Omaha 


The writer early in the past summer began try- 
ing the Montessori experiments in child study 
with his own small children and those of the neigh- 
borhood to satisfy his mind in regard to the 
question, “Is there a real discovery in child 
psychology and a real advance in pedagogy to be 
attributed to this gifted woman?” Many others 
also have foreseen the possibility of the move- 
ment being merely a fad promoted and advertised 
by a shrewd commercial spirit. The eagerness with 
which the novelty-loving American public seizes 
on the untried encourages such exploitation. 

To try these experiments I constructed ap- 
paratus not modeled altogether after the “didactic 
material’’ of Dr. Montessori, but embodying the 
essential principles with modifications in one or 
two instances which seem more completely to 
carry out her suggestions. 

By reading the “Montessori Method” as a labor- 
atory guide and endeavoring to try out each new 
idea by tests applied to American children, the ex- 
perimenter felt that he was able to enter somewhat 
more sympathetically and fully into the thought 
and purpose of Dr. Montessori. He believes that 
thus he saw meaning not so readily grasped by the 
cursory reader or even by those who have had the 
privilege of spending a few hours in observing the 
work of the “Children’s Houses” at Rome. 

Dr. Montessori has’ given us valuable sug- 
gestions, yes, even a challenge, but not a model to 
be taken as a whole or to be imitated. Indeed 
the whole spirit of her contribution to education 
is out of harmony with a fixed system, or dog- 
matic method, with any external scheme or form 
that could be called a model. Her whole thought 
is to get away from wholesale imitation in pupil 
and directress and to substitute a process of initi- 
ation for imitation and intelligent adaptation for 
indiscriminate adoption. 

It is a mistake to begin a criticism of her work 
with a consideration of either her apparatus or the 
theories she advances regarding sense training. 
To know her one must understand her central, or- 
ganizing idea. It is freedom; freedom from one 
personality tyrannically impressing its own set 
character upon another; freedom from  con- 
ventions and traditions; freedom for coming into 
perfect adjustment with all of one’s environment 
through the activity and development of the whole 


soul as well as through every faculty of the sen- 
sorium and of the motorium; freedom in the ex- 
ercise of intelligent choice and discrimination; 
freedom to respond to the appeal of definite edu- 
cative problems recognized as practical; freedom 
to enter into the joys of discovery and mastery 
both in one’s environment and in one’s own nature; 
physical freedom, mental freedom, moral freedom, 
freedom in the earliest learning processes, during 
the whole period of school discipline, and in the 
final decisions which make character and destiny. 

Dr. Montessori is not the originator of this doc- 
trine of freedom, nor does she claim to be. She 
recognizes that the idea has been in the world for 
ages and that this ideal has appealed to many 
and has been frequently proclaimed from Socrates 
and Christ to Rousseau and Froebel. Hers has 
been an unusual opportunity to practice such free- 
dom in the education of the children of the de- 
pendent classes of Rome. Hers has been an un- 
usual boldness and faith in going beyond the trod- 
den paths and well charted. routes of tradition and 
custom in child study and pedagogy. While others 
preached she has practiced and demonstrated (no 
matter how imperfectly or successfully) that chil- 
dren may be developed and more truly developed 
in an atmosphere of perfect freedom. Who would 
have believed it? She has done this in the spirit of 
a scientific investigator, forming hypotheses based 
on known facts and authoritative philosophy ; and 
by testing, by experiments with these hypotheses. 
has discovered new facts and laid the foundation 
for a broader and truer philosophy. This is surely 
a contribution to child psychology of vast im- 
portance, 

In considering the value of her experiments 
more in detail, I would ask the question, “Are they 
planned with an apperceptive appeal to children 
of the age to be experimented with?” My 
first answer to this question was one of doubt, but 
as I tried the experiments I found my own ignor- 
ance of child conceptions and mental attitudes. I 
saw the appeal and the response. 

Let us consider the significance of the buttoning 
frames at which some are inclined to smile and 
scoff. The question is asked, “Why not teach the 
child to button a real garment?’ The answer is, 
the frame segregates the operation and fixes the 
attention upon it as a distinct educative problem. 
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My experience with the frames was with a child of 
four who had ambition to dress herself. The prac- 
tical application to life became evident by a process 
of reason in her, the desire to win commendation 
and independence appealed to her. Until these 
processes took place she was not ready for even 
this simple exercise and it was withheld; but when 
this light dawned upon her she wanted to acquire 
the accomplishment. The frame was given to 
her. She was allowed to try to analyze the oper- 
ation. Indeed, this apparatus has apperceptive 
appeal. If she had been successful she would have 


developed independence in a new mental process, . 


analysis. She failed in this, but a few suggestions 
showed her how the edge of the button slips in and 
out of the hole. Practice soon gave her motor 
dexterity, andthe native impulse to repeat the 
operation made her mistress of the art and brought 
the joy of independence which stimulates to under- 
take and master more difficult problems. It be- 
came evident that these varied frames furnished 
a series of problems of a like nature, of utilitarian 
appeal and of increasing difficulty. The bow- 
tying required not only sense discrimination and 
motor dexterity, but considerable attention, mem- 
ory, and judgment as to form and symmetry. Is 
not this the practice of good pedagogy? 

By this time the little student and companions 
have discovered themselves as intelligent modifiers 
of their environment. Unconsciously, too, they are 
adjusting themselves to that environment. They 
look about for other worlds to conquer. The small 
observer discovers the other didactic material. 
Its purpose may be less self-evident, but now he 
has been awakened as an investigator and he would 
know what this other apparatus can do for him. 
He attacks the problems in discrimination. Much 
of the apparatus is devised to awaken and train 
that faculty. , Can he select unerringly~as older 
children do the longest of the rods and then the 
next and next, laying all ten evenly together, and 
count the ten on three sides? Can he match rods 
and groups of rods, and lay on each rod the proper 
number of counters and the right sand-paper num- 
ber-symbol? Can he discriminate the cylinders 
and fit them in their places both by sight and 
blindfolded? Can he find correct places for all the 
insets by seeing and then by feeling? Can he give 
all their names? Can he distinguish by 
touch forms he not’ seen? Then 
there are the accomplishments of matching 
colors, discriminating them and their hardly dif- 
fering shades, naming and laying out the whole 
color scheme. The writer found that the arrange- 
ment of the silks on reels suggests the usefulness 
in the arts and the importance of mastering the 
great variety of color. Our space is too limited 
to outline the whole curriculum of problems which 
unfold for the child day by day under the sug- 
gestive guidance of the skilled directress and the 
presence of the didactic material, yet leaving him a 
free being lured on by the knowledge of the joy 
of discovery and mastery. 

All the time he is rendering independent de- 
cisions, using not merely all his senses in a variety 
of ways singly and co-ordinate, but there are ac- 
tive in him his judgment, memory, the attention 
of determination to accomplish a task for the final 
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rather than the immediate joy or interest, and 
other emotional processes associated with useful 
employment. Motor training is the result of 
skinaesthetic sensations which become more and 
more conscious with practice. In fact there seems 
to have been no school apparatus heretofore de- 
vised which is intended to develop the stereog- 
nostic sense so fully as Dr. Montessori’s in spite 
of the sage recommendation of Quintilian regard- 
ing muscle-training by tracing which has been too 
little practiced. This seems strange when we 
think how dependent is technique in the manual 
arts upon control of the muscles through this 
sense; and how even visual recognition of di- 
mension is dependent on its recognition through 
these strain sensations. 

These important characteristics of Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s teaching do not seem to the writer to be 
based upon a false psychology, as some charge, al- 
though she may profess herself to belong to a 
school whose philosophy Americans have repu- 
diated twenty years ago. 

She makes no pretense to have explored all the 
vast empire of her discovery. She makes no final 
map of its features, nor does she set a value or a 
claim upon its resources. She simply points to 
the route and the door by which she has entered 
an unexplored realm. Italy in her has furnished 
to the world a second Columbus, an explorer of a 
psychic land of the free for the home of the brave. 
To profit by her gift-to humanity it is not nec- 
essary to accept all her theories of psychology. 
Columbus’ discoveries taught the world that his 
preconceived theories were not nearly inclusive 
enough to embrace all he gave to the world. Dr. 
Montessori, or others following her, will work out 
a better psychology than that offered by her in ex- 
planation of her processes with children. She has 
already demonstrated that she has intuitively 
“sensed” pedagogical principles not included in 
the systems of psychology of which she is nomi- 
nally an advocate. 

It is true that Dr. Montessori in her experience 

enters very little into the fields of child imagination 
and inventive and constructive school art. She 
recognizes that there are such fields and that 
Froebel and others have entered and charted them. 
She has not investigated them. It is, perhaps, to 
be lamented that educators are pressing upon her 
to see her work before she has had an opportunity 
to apply her genius to these fields. She herself 
has wonderful inventive ability and an organizing 
and constructive imagination which encourage 
the writer to expect originality and valuable 
additions to our knowledge of children and of 
pedagogical practices when she shall have time 
and inclination to take up such investigations. In- 
deed, the principles involved in her experiments 
are applicable to educative processes of a wide 
variety and with students of every stage of ad- 
vancement. She challenges educators everywhere 
to devise experiments, to appeal to the child life 
at every point, to test and observe without for- 
mality every stage of progress to guide the child in 
all original observing, thinking, feeling, and doing 
into the joy of living and to mastery over every 
faculty and function. 
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1913 IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 


New York City 


I am asked to state briefly the lines of prog- 
ress which should be most carefully followed out 
by the educational authorities of the public schools 
during the year 1913. 

I should say, in the first place, that the educa- 
tional authorities should use every effort to re- 
lieve the public schools and the Board of Educa- 
tion from the authority and right of interference 
which have been usurped by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. This interference on the part 
of the financial board of the city has caused serious 
delays in the purchase of necessary sites and the 
erection of necessary school buildings. 

Attempts have been made to control the policy 
of the Board of Education by men who have no 
expert advisers on educational matters, and who 
are not themselves experts. Possibly this diffi- 
culty will not be solved without legislation. I am 
confident that the most necessary measure at 
present for the future welfare of the schools is 
such a law as about two years ago was passed 
for cities of the first class by the legislature of 
the state of Pennsylvania—a law which makes 
the educational authorities independent of mu- 
nicipal control, and gives them a revenue sufficient 
for the needs of the schools, subject only to rigid 
accounting. 

Every effort should be made to complete the 
construction of new school buildings, particularly 
in The Bronx and in certain congested parts of 
Brooklyn, for the purpose of decreasing the 
number of pupils on part time. During the last 
year there has been a great increase in the number 
of pupils on part time. On November 30 there 
were 89,923 children, or more than twelve per 
cent. of the whole number, receiving instruction 
for only three and one-half hours a day, whereas 
they are entitled to five hours a day. The !n- 
crease over the corresponding month in 1911 was 
8,561. The congestion is worse now in The 
Bronx. Not only are the children in the first two 
years of the course in nearly all schools of The 
Bronx on part time, but in many schools part time 
goes up to the fifth, sixth, and seventh years, and 


in one school all of the children, including the 


graduating class, are on part time. I attribute 
this great increase directly to the delays in the 
purchase of sites and the erection of school 
buildings, caused by the Board ‘of Estimate and 
Apportionment. 

The establishment in each school of a school 
savings bank was authorized by a report recently 
adopted by the Board of Education, on motion of 
Commissioner Abraham Stern, for the purpose of 
developing habits of thrift and teaching the value 
of money. 

An attempt should be made, as I have fre- 
quently advocated in former years, to secure the 
transfer from the Department of Health to the 
Department of Education of the staff of physicians 
and nurses employed to discover physical defects 
which retard progress in school children. In sup- 


port of this measure it needs only to be stated 
that last year the physicians of the Board of 
Health examined only a little more than one- 
third of all the children on register in the schools, 
and that of the defects discovered only about one- 
half were remedied. It is only in recent years 
that the public and the teachers have come to a 
realizing sense of the importance of the physical 
examination of school children. For that 
awakening we are indebted very largely to our 
Department of Health. The work, however, 
should be made much more efficient than it is. 
All children should be examined at least once a 
year, and a proper “follow-up system” should be 
established in order to obtain the remedying of 
defects discovered. At present the remedying of 
defects is left wholly to the discretion of parents, 
Now, it is quite obvious that a child who cannot 
breathe properly because of adenoid growths in 
the throat, or who cannot masticate his food be- 
cause of defective teeth, or who cannot see be- 
cause of defects in’ his eyesight, cannot do his 
school work. Upon such children the expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ money is largely wasted. 

It would be of incalculable advantage to the 
children of this city if all their physical defects 
were discovered and remedied. It is evident that 
that will not be done until the whole matter is 
placed under the charge of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The divided responsibility between the two 
bodies—the Department of Health and the De- 
partment of Education—absolutely forbids the 
hope of complete efficiency. I am in favor of a 
law which would subject to punishment parents 
who neglect or refuse to place their children in 
proper physical condition to profit by the ministra- 
tions of the school, 

The time has come when an effort should be 
made to provide wholesome food at cost for chil- 
dren in our tenement house neighborhoods. 
Among the one-third of the children examined 
by physicians of the Board of Health during the 
last school year more than 50,000 were found to 
be suffering from malnutrition. From such in- 
vestigation as I have been able to make I am 
convinced that in only a small proportion of these 
cases is malnutrition due to the insufficiency of 
food. It is due rather, in the majority of cases, to 
improper food. Children are given pennies to 
buy their luncheon, and are tempted by the bad 
pickles and bad candy displayed before their 
hungering eyes in the streets. 

Fortunately, an experiment has been made 
during the last two years by the New York 
Luncheon Association in providing wholesome 
food at a merely nominal cost in six or seven of 
our schools. The experiment has demonstrated 
that it is possible, under a proper system, to pro- 
vide food at cost prices on a large scale. In the 
interest of suffering children this work should be 
taken up and food provided. I need scarcely add 
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yyear 1913, may be made memorable in the educa- 
‘ tional annals-of thé city. 


that I am not in favor of giving food free; except 
in cases of utter destitution. In such cases, how- 
ever, if food were given free the fact should not 
be divulged in any way to the other children of 
the school. 

We have gone far enough with our experiment 
in trade schools to know not only that they have 
‘been successful, but that there is a great demand 
for such instruction, could it be supplied. In my 
judgment many children enter high schools and 
remain for only six months or a year who would 
be far better off if they entered a school in which 
they could be taught the rudiments of a trade, 
together with such mathematics, science, and 
drawing as are appropriate to the trade learned. 
We have two day trade schools now—we should 
have at least twenty. 

An effort should be made to provide continua- 
tion schools for boys and girls who leave our 
elementary schools at fourteen to go to work. 
‘These schools, as is the case in Germany, should 
provide instruction for six or eight hours a week 
until the pupil is eighteen. I believe that such 
schools constitute the only means of coping with 
the proclivity, all too strongly shown at present 
by our young people, particularly boys, to become 
members of gangs which lead to the development 
of criminals. At present the only opportunity 
for these boys and girls is to attend our ele- 
mentary evening schools. After working all day 
or roaming the streets, they are in no condition 
to profit by instruction in the evening. Time for 
their education should be taken from their em- 
ployers’ timre, and not from the child’s time. 

In my judgment the most pressing problem 
before “the educational authorities of this city is 
how to provide instruction for the tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls who leave the schools to 
go to work at fourteen years old without any 
proper equipment for earning a living or fighting 
the battle of life. 

These two measures, trade schools and con- 
tinuation schools, the idea of which comes to us 
from Germany, design to form the most hopeful 
policy ever devised for coping with the problem 
‘of how to give necessary training for our youthful 
workers. 

The Board of Education should adopt some 
means to replenish the supply of men teachers in 
the elementary schools. I do not pretend to say 
what this policy should be, but that something 
should be done is evident. The fact that the 
so-called equal pay law, which went into effect 
last January, lowered by about twenty-five per 
cent. the salaries of men teachers hereafter com- 
ing into the elementary schools has practically 
cut off the supply. 

For many reasons I do not regard the year 
1912 as a particularly prosperous one in public 
education. If, however, the measures outlined 
above are carefully worked out, and if we are 
permitted to hold fast to the progress made in 
previous years, particularly in the matter of ap- 
pointing teachers as the result of competitive 
examination, and eliminating from such appoint- 
ment political, social, and religious influence, the 
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One of our chief troubles will be to run the 
schools on next year’s appropriation. The Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment cut down the 
appropriation to the lowest notch. Then the 
Board of Aldermen cut out a quarter of a million 
more. It will not be possible, unless we receive 
more money through the issue of revenue bonds, 
or in some other way, to maintain unimpaired 
during 1913 all of the activities of 1912.—New 
York Tribune. 


KANSAS SOCIAL CENTRE SUCCESS 


“The schoolhouse should be the social centre 
for neighborhood life.” So we have heard before, 
—several times. Less often we have heard just 
how one can make the schoolhouse a neighbor- 
hood centre., A definite plan and program is fol- 
lowed in conducting such centres under the in- 
spiration of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. A typical program may be said to be like 
that of a recent meeting of the Fancy Creek 
Neighborhood Improvement Club, for instance :— 

1. A social half-hour in which all members 
of the neighborhood will take part. 

2. Songs, “America” and “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

3. Business (ten minutes). 

4. Topic for the meeting :— 

“The Decadence and Rejuvenation of the 

Rural Church.” 

a. Twenty-minute discussion by E. L. 
Holton, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

b. Ten-minute discussion by Rev. J. J. 
Janssen and Mrs. E. V. Johnson. 

c. Open discussion, talks limited to five 
minutes. 

5. Social half-hour, during which coffee, 
doughnuts, and apples will be served. 

The unusual success of this sort of work in 
Kansas may be in a large measure attributed to 
Professor Edwin L. Holton of the State Agri- 
cultural College. His understanding of rural 
education and sociology has given the campaign 
rare direction and force. 


CLUB DISCUSSIONS. 


The clubs discuss the “Initiative,” the ‘“Refer- 
endum,” the “Recall,” “Consolidation of Rural 
Schools,” “How to Exterminate the House Fly,” 
“Modern Conveniences for the Home,” “How to 
Check the Trend of Population from the Country 
to the City,” in fact any question that is of vital 
importance to the neighborhood. The members 
of these clubs do not believe in gaining their 
knowledge of the important political and social 
questions from the political boss just before the 
election. 

Another important work carried on by these 
clubs is the making of a neighborhood survey, 
that is, finding out and recording on blank forms 
the actual health, economic, social, civic, moral, 
educational, and religious conditions of the neigh- 
borhood. The data gained from these surveys 
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furnish the material for many of the programs of 
the regular meetings. A neighborhood can 
render no greater service to itself and to the state 
than to take stock of its material and social re- 
sources. The one effective cure for neighborhood 
ills is publicity—turning on the light. Publicity 
is the weapon which the political boss and the 
grafter fear above all others, 

The first important step in community building 
is to take stock of the material at hand. The 
Chautauqua lecturer who deals in vague generali- 
ties never arouses in his hearers a compelling 
desire to make and to carry out a constructive 
program for community building. On the other 
hand, a leader who has gained from first-hand 
experience the facts concerning the actual con- 
ditions in the neighborhood has the data from 
which to build a constructive program for com- 
munity building, and the means for arousing a 
compelling desire for action, 


In a report from one of these Neighborhood 
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Improvement, Clubs. the waiter says: “Our pro- 
gram for the year is.as follows:— 

To federate our.three weak, struggling 
churehes into one strong neighborhood church— 
a church that will think and act in terms of the 
neighborhood, 

“2. To direct our public school towards social 
and vocational efficiency in this community rather 
than towards the college and the city, 

“3. To get.a better. understanding of the in- 
itiative, referendum, recall, direct primaries, and 
all.other means. of civic righteousness. that tend 
to give final authority in governmental affairs to 
the people rather. than to the political bosses,” 

These Neighborhood Improvement Clubs, meet- 
ing in the ‘rural; and village. schoolhouses of 
Kansas, are becoming the people's fotum: They 
are to tweutieth century democracy what the old 
town halls were. to New England... They are the 
face-to-face .social groups in which the funda- 
mental ideals of democracy are created and kept 
alive. 


INDIANA STATE MEETING 


The same general plan that was adopted last 
year by the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
was carried out again this year as the fifty-ninth 
annual session—the plan to have all the sectional 
meetings the first day with the opening general 
session the night of the first day; to have some 
musical organization to furnish all the music of 
the association. 

The following sectional ‘meétifigs were held: 
The county superintendents’ section, institute in- 
structors’ section, high school section, modern 
language section, primary section, elocution and 
reading section, manual arts section, library sec- 
tion, domestic science and art section, mathe- 
matics, music, classical, kindergarten, grammar 
grades, English and history, commercial, and the 
Indiana High School Athletic Association. The 
meeting of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America was held the 
same time as the state meeting, and attracted 
many teachers. Some of the speakers were: 
Professor Alexander R. Hohlfeld of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Professor Hardin Craig of the 
University of Minnesota, Professor Etbert 
Thompson of the University of Iowa, Professor 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Tobias Diekhoff of the 
University of Michigan. 

The program of the high school section was 
especially strong. It is a sample of the programs 
of the various sections: “The Next Step in High 
School Athletics,” “Oratory and Debating in the 
High School,” “The High School Teacher of the 
Future,” “The New Curriculum and the Com- 
munity,” “Vocational Education and the High 
School.” The last topic was handled in a 
masterly fashion by Dr. Charles H. Judd, In 
part be said: “A vocational program which does 
not include a general training of the students in 
history, science, literature, and other subjects 


now included in the course, is narrower than any 
of the programs criticised by any of those pow 
advocating vocational’ training. The vocational 
training should be added to the studies already 
being taught, and; if necessary, the days and 
school year lengthened to accommodate them, the 
equipment being increased to meet their need. A 
boy should be trained in a manner sufficiently 
broad so that if he loses his position in one line 
he can adapt himself to another position.” 

The general sessions taxed the capacity of 
Tomlinson Hall, the largest meeting place in 
Indianapolis. The speakers for the general meet- 
ing were: Senator Robert Marion LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, Bliss Perry of Harvard University, 
Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey, Charles A. 
Prosser of New York, Charles H. Judd of Chicagy 
University, and E. A. Hanley of Franklin 
College. 

Hon. Charles A. Greathouse, president of 
the association, it his inaugural address said: 
“The rural schools need support and encourage- 
ment. They have been rsed too long as stepping 
stones to the town and city schools; too long 
as practice schools in which the young, inexperi- 
enced teacher may make her first pedagogical 
experiments. WES 

“Consolidation of country schools has been a 
wonderfully ‘helpful and economic process in 
education, but conditions in the one-room districts 
may yet be improved. No term in Indiana should 
be less than seven months. 

“When the minimum wage law was enacted it 
met a long-felt want. It has worked a_ great 
benefit. It has assisted the profession by pro- 
claiming higher standards of teaching. But while 
it makes ample provision for the inexperienced 
teacher it at the same timé works a hardship to 
the teachers who have become established ‘in the 
profession,’ who havé taught successfully for a 
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number of years, and are devoting their lives to 
the cause of education. We are all familiar with 
the demands urging higher qualifications and in- 
creased training on the part of the teacher, but 
it Occurs to me that it might with equal justice 
increase their salaries so they will be able to meet 
these demands. 

“Teachers should be so treated by the state 
that they will choose their profession as a life 
vocation. The policy of progressive increase of 
salaries should be such that men and women will 
prepare themselves for teaching and embark in 
the profession for life. 

“With the well-developed school system of to- 
day, vastly more is required of those who teach 
our youth than formerly. To be properly pre- 
pared for teaching, the instructor necessarily 
spends much time and money. The training ts 
special and peculiar. It fits one for a special call- 
ing. Little learned by the teacher can be utilized 
in other pursuits. Continuance in any vocation 
goes a long way to insure success. To be con- 
tented, the teacher should not only be satisfied, 
but made to feel that his lines are cast in pleasant 


places, and that the future holds’ out reasonable | 
promise of gains for duty well performed, and 


that old age and enforced retirement will not be 
accompanied by poverty and regrets. A well-paid 
and satisfied corps of teachers will advance the 
efficiency of education.. No higher appeal can be 
made to the law maker than to increase the 
efficiency of public education.” 

Senator LaFollette read from a carefully pre- 
pared manuscript a study of “Hamlet,” which he 
was urged to make by the late Lawrence Barrett. 
At the close of the lecture the senator gave a 
“hint” that he would be pleased to make a 
political speech. The audience was quick to take 
the hint, and the repeated calls for a speech were 
occasion for adjourning the convention at 11 p. m. 
About half of the audience remained to hear 
“Fighting Bob” talk until 12.15. He was at his 
best because he was in his “real” element. 

The last session was the treat of the meeting. 
Bliss Perry had for his subject “The Making of 
a Great American.” At this meeting Hon. 
Hilton U. Brown of the Indianapolis News 
presided. Mr, Perry gave one of the most 
scholarly addresses ever given before the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association. 

After telling something of Emerson’s early life, 
and describing the influences which aided in his 
development, Mr. Perry said that in 1836, 1837, 
and 1838 Emerson made the three great deliver- 
ances which gave a key to the whole thought of 
his later work. The first was his book “Nature,” 
the keynote of which is, “The sun shines to-day 
also.” The book was devoted to the beauty of the 
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world and the fitness of the individual soul to live 
in it. It showed that there is beauty all around 
us which corresponds to the beauty within us. 
The next great deliverance was Emerson’s Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Harvard, when he de- 
livered ‘The American Declaration of Intellectual 
Independence.” The keynote of this is the words: 
“Stand on your own individuality, there abide, and 
let the huge world come around you.’ The 
methods of the new world the lecture taught are 
not of a man as a saint, but of man thinking, 
and the essence of thinking is self-reliance. Mr. 
Perry said that Emerson’s epoch-making speech 
was delivered a year later at the Harvard Divinity 
school, when he taught “ God is, not was.” This 
speech had dynamite in it. No other address was 
so thoroughly packed with explosives. Emerson 
was talking to theological graduates who had had 
their eyes glued on the past, and Emerson 
pointed out that the thing to do was to live in 
the religion of the present without obstacle of 
historical theology. Emerson taught that 
Christianity is not a matter of a book or a person, 
but a matter of life. 


The following were elected to manage 
‘the association next year: President, Superinten- 


dent A. O. Neal of Kokomo; chairman executive 
committee, County Superintendent S. L. Scott of 
Jeffersonville ; secretary-treasurer, Superintendent 
J. B. Pearcy of Anderson; recording secretary, 
Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor of Indianapo- 
lis. 


THE RECITATION 


SamugeL Hamitton, Braddock, Pa.: The reci- 
tation is important because its character will, to 
& great extent, determine the child’s habits of 
study. Children generally do what they are ex- 
pected; they always do what they are required. 
Right action leaves a tendency to repeat itself, 
and oft repeated, forms habit and crystallizes into 
charaéter. The teacher who expects and 
who accepts imperfect preparation, superficial 
work, and a hazy conception of truth, and a care- 
less expression of it, will generally get them. And 
these are the little foxes that are destroying the 
tender vines in many a schoolroom vineyard that 
would otherwise be fruitful. But blessed is the 
child that comes under the influence of a teacher 
who demands vigorous work, thorough prepara- 
tion, and clearness of comprehension. ~Such a 
child will learn to love truth for truth’s sake. He 
will finally acquire the instincts of the scholar, and 
wear the brand of true culture, because of the 
student habits formed under the hallowed influ- 
ence of such a teacher. 


What use will humanity make of its leisure? On its employment will depend the 
whole destiny of man.—Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE—(V.) 


[To be continued. } see 


Principat James F. Barker, | iy 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I have your circular letter asking me to write you 
something about what our school has done toward pre- 
paring boys for useful work. Of course, this school is 
a vocational school, and most of our pupils have what 
Dr. Eliot has happily termed “a career ambition” when 
they enter this school. 

During the first two years we are running a manual 
training high school; during the last two years a trade 
school or a school which is preparing for technical col- 
leges. Then, too, more than a third of our pupils are 
at work at gainful occupations outside of school hours, 
and many of them are entirely self-supporting. It, 
therefore, is evident that the pupils who come to this 
school come for a definite purpose, and then they see to 
it that they get what they have come for. In our last 
class forty-four per cent. are engaged in technical pur- 
suits, for which we prepared them; twenty-two per cent. 
are in technical colleges;,a few of the girls are engaged 


in caring for their homes, and the’ remainder are en- — 


gaged in non-technical pursuits. 

I am _ enclosing a clipping taken from the Sunday 
newspaper that indicates. the attitude of employers 
toward graduates of this school:— 

BOY—MACHINIST APPRENTICE, TECH- 
NICAL HIGH GRADUATE PREFERRED. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, COR- 
NER MADISON AND W. 117TH STREETS. 


I have more calls for boys for good positions than I 
can supply. Usually these boys begin at not less than 


- $2.00 per day. I have in mind one boy, who graduated 


from our school last June, who took the machinist 
trade course, who is now earning $4.60 a day as a ma- 
chinist, and could cite several other cases. In our art 
department we have had a steady demand for gradu- 
ates, and several of the art stores here in Cleveland 
make it a practice to call upon us for help. We are 
recommending two girls to-day to the Taylor art gal- 
lery in Cleveland. Among.the girls who graduated last 
June, I think of three who took the dressmaking course, 
who are doing the very finest kind of work in some of 
Cleveland’s best homes along this line. I could cite 
dozens of cases where our girls and boys have both 
made good, and will be glad to furnish you with addi- 
tional individual cases should you care to have them. 


Principal E. C. Wixom, 
Winchester, Mass, 

To your first question, “What proportion, etc., I can- 
not give a very satisfactory answer, as insufficient time 
has elapsed since I began work as a high school prin- 
cipal. However, I recall many boys who give great 
promise and several whose almost certain success can 
be attributed positively and directly to their high school 
training, and to the influences that surrounded them 
during that period. I should say that a large propor- 
tion of the boys with whom I have worked as an in- 
structor and principal are, or will be, reasonably suc- 
cessful, although it is only fair to say that other factors 
than their high school training enter into their suc- 
cess. I recall but few who may be regarded as fail- 
ures, and in such cases the failure may properly be at- 
tributed to a variety of causes, one of which may be 
the failure of the school to accomplish for these boys 
what it did for the others who were more successful. 

In my own class in high school there were nine boys, 
two of whom are now dead. Of the remaining seven I 


rack 


have lost track of one, the other six may safely be 


placed in the successful class. 


I do not regard the public school as a failure. It has 
done, and is now doing a good work—it is doing better 
work and more work -than at any time in its history. 
This is demonstrated by a comparison of the examina- 
tion papers written by Boston and Springfiéld pupils of 
fifty years ago with papers written’ in’ answer to ‘the 
same set of questions by pupils of the present day. It 
is also shown by the medical and dental inspection and 


_ by the further fact that our pupils are remaining in the 


schools in increasingly large numbers... They would not 
remain did not they and their parents’ believe that it ts 
profitable ; they did not remain so long, in time past 
because it was not so profitable. “THis must’-not be 
regarded as a belief that no further improvement is de- 
sirable or possible. I ‘believe that every progressive 
superintendent is carefully considering ways and 
means of improving his system and that. improvement 
will be made every year. 

The high school is not useless to-the boy but it may 
be made more useful. In this connection T am thinking 
of the boy who will not go to college. “Every® school 
should introduce into its curriculum more studies that 
are closely ‘related to Aife, its present 
subjects more closely to the age in which we live. I 
cannot accept the iconoclastic view of some school men 
that practically every thing should be related to present 
day conditions. We have many things to learn from 
history and our present day social and economic prob- 
lems may be greatly illumined by a study of history. 
But I do fear that we may forget or overlook the fact 
that we are living in the twentieth century. 

For the boy who is going to college we can do no 
differently and but little more than at present, except 
to stimulate him to higher scholastic attainments, until 


the college greatly modifies its demands upon the high 
school. 


Principat L. A. FULWIDER, 
Freeport, III. 

Among the citizens of Freeport, and especially among 
the business men, the question of whether a high school 
education pays is never raised. It is quite generally 
conceded that a boy or girl cannot afford not to get a 
high school education. Our rapidly-increasing enroll- 
ment is due largely to the fact that business men almost 
invariably urge young people to finish the high school. 
The business men take the high school graduates every 
time in preference to the product of the business college, 
and are glad to pay them more. I have at all times 
more good positions open to high school graduates 
than I can fill. The business men of Freeport have 
formed the habit of asking me to recommend a boy or 
girl when they are in need of one. Even: our poorest 
students who graduate have no difficulty in making 
good in competition with the business college output or 
with persons who have not had a special training. In 
some of the large offices of manufacturing plants, al- 
most the entire force is made up of high school gradu- 
ates. The biggest office in the city is in the charge of a 
young man who was graduated from the local high 
school in 1905. He had no other training. The presi- 


‘dent of a New England manufacturing company has se- 


cured several of our graduates, and when he has a va- 
cancy he writes me to send him a boy. Three of these 
young men are now getting over $2,500 a year, Every 


[Comtinued on page 74.) 
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MODERN PHILANTHROPY* 

Dr, William H. Allen has developed opportuni- 
ties for the mastery of several vital problems 
hitherto unsolved and none promises greater ser- 
vice to humanity than the investigation of 6,000 
appeals to Mrs. E. H. Harriman for financial aid, 
because through this investigation, his scientific 
analysis of these appeals, revelation of conditions 
they represent, and philosophy on the investi- 
gation, modern philanthropy is likely to be as 
high above that of yesterday, or of to-day even, as 
modern surgery is aboye that of our fathers. 

Ultimately, -if the indications of the investi- 
gations are prophetic, all missionary associations, 
all educational philanthropy, charity work of 
every kind will become more scientific. 

It is useless to say whither we are going; it is 
enough to know that we are going wherever the 
truth will take us if we can know the truth. 

One does not need to follow Dr. Allen’s con- 
clusions, theories, or philosophy in order to ap- 
preciate that he has already rendered the world 
an incalculable service. 

To many of those who have appealed to Mrs. 
Harriman, and are appealing to others all the 
time, this revelation will appear cruel and heart- 
less, for every appealer has made himself believe 
that his cause is just, or at least “just as just” as 
others. Most of us have learned not to give to the 
street beggar or to the house to house beggar, 
but we are still just as foolish, if not wicked, in 
giving to causes on a larger scale. 


Modern study of efficient appeal and 
giving, by William H len. _alsoesee. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
with a b H. Harriman. 435 pp. New 
York : Dodd, M a hice § $1. 50. Net postage, 14 cents extra. 
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have to plead guilty. .Dan’t you? 

It will be & ei sdving ‘to “Keep blank orders 
for.this book and reply to every cause with which 
we are not sufficiently personally identified to 
know all the details, “I am sending you ‘Modern 
Philanthropy’ by an early mail.” 

A college graduate, also a graduate of the New 
York School. of Philanthropy, was asked to 
select frem the 6,000 applications to 
Mrs. Harriman, fifty letters which she thought 
should be .answered immediately and 
would justify relief. More than nine out of every 
ten of these fifty were adjudged not worthy of im- 
mediate attention or relief. 

It would be incredible that a book as elaborate 
as this should be wise in all of its conclusions, but 
the chances are that all the statements as to facts 
are reliable, for Dr. William H. Allen is a fact 
gatherer of the highest order. 

Dr. Allen is specific in' every statement and ii 
anybody can disprove any statement it should be 
done promptly for the public good. It is now be- 
yond the emotional stage, the excitement state of 
mind, beyond adjectives, having reached a point 
where the warning must be accepted or its need- 
lessness proved. 

This much at least is beyond all question, as Dr. 
Allen says: “The right to ask is as inalienable as 
the right to give.” “Every needy person or men- 
dicant person has a right to some answer by 
somebody.” 


An honest attempt should be made to give some 


aid, usually not financial, to every person who is 
needy enough, weak enough or wicked enone to 


appeal for help personally or “for a cause.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S ASPIRATIONS 


The State Educational Association of South 
Dakota and the County Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence have united in working out some vital 
legislation for rural schools:— 

The enactment of a bill authorizing the county 
superintendents to conduct agricultural and other 
industrial contests and to provide for the payment 
of the expenses of such contests not to exceed 
$300 by the county in which held. 

An amendment to the constitution removing the 
term limit from the office of county superintend- 
ent. 

To provide that in all counties employing 
seventy-five or more teachers the county super- 
intendent shall appoint an office deputy who shall 
receive an annual salary of not less than fifty per 
cent. of the annual salary of the county superin- 
tendent; provided, further, that in counties em- 
ploying 150 or more teachers or comprising an 
area of twenty-four or more congressional town- 
ships the county superintendent may appoint one 
field deputy, whose qualifications shall be the 
same as those of the county superintendent and 
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whose annual salary shall be $200 in excess of one- 
half the annual salary of that of the county su- 
perintendent. 

To provide for the payment of the actual travel- 
ing expenses of the county superintendent, and oi 
his field deputy if one is provided, incurred ini the 
discharge of their respective duties, the max'- 
mum allowance for such purpose in any county 
not to exceed $300 for any one year, except in 


counties where a field deputy is employed, when 


an additional amount in the sum of $150 shall be 
allowed. 

State aid to the amount of $50 annually for 
three years to one-room, or $100 to two-room 
rural schools, which comply with the following 
conditions: Employ a teacher holding a_ state 
certificate or one of higher rank or a teacher 
holding a first grade certificate, with two years’ 
experience; maintain a nine-months term; and 
equipped with a heating and ventilating plant, li- 
brary, maps, globe, reference books and other ap- 
paratus as prescribed by the state department ; 
also with building in sanitary condition and good 
repair, and approved by the county and state su- 
perintendents. Annual appropriation, $30,000. 

This act not to apply to schools located in vil- 
lages having 100 inhabitants within a radius of 
one mile. 

The extending of the school term to a mini- 
mum of seven months, and such districts as are 
not able to maintain a seven-months’ term by 
levying a maximum of twenty mills, shall re- 
ceive state aid sufficient to enable them to main- 
tain such seven-months’ term. Amount of ap- 
propriation to be $10,000. 

For the purpose of fostering the consolidation 
of rural schools, state aid to the amount of $1,000 
shall be given to a four-room consolidated 
school, and state aid to the amount of $800 to a 
a three-room consolidated school. To be entitled 
to state aid a school must meet the following re- 
quirements: The principal must be the holder 
of a state certificate or one of higher grade; a 
school must maintain a course in agriculture and 
provide a five-acre demonstration plot and must 
comply with such rules and regulations as may be 
established by the state superintendent. 

The appropriation for 1913 for state aid herein 
provided shall be $36,000, and for 1914 the ap- 
propriation shall be $18,000 and 

This act not applicable to a district containing 
a village of more than 100 population within a 
radius of one mile. 

Amending the certification law so as to pro- 
vide that after September 1, 1915, agriculture 
shall be required in all examinations for first, 
second, and third grade certificates. 


RURAL SCHOOL ADVANCEMENT 

There is cause for national rejoicing over the 
fact that the United States Bureau of Education 
is to take up the work of serving the rural schools 
directly and through an attempt to help in the 
solution of their problems.. There is equal cause 
for rejoicing in the fact that Commissioner P.P. 
Claxton has secured for the direction of this 


‘great work Hon. J. D. Eggleston, who 


as state superintendent of Virginia has done 
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more in certain vital matters than has any other 
state superintendent, north or south, thus 
demonstrating his capacity for achievement as well 
as wisdom in the study of problems. 


SAN DIEGO IN 1915 

That 1915 is to be a Pacific coast year is fully 
assured. Every one knows of the most elaborate 
plans for the San Franeisco exposition and now 
we are learning of the San Diego purpose to 
have by far the most valuable and vital exhibit o! 
the latest and best in everything for human prog- 
ress and uplift in all the world and this without 
any distracting nonsense or commercialism, 

For the first time in any land there is to be an 
exhibition wholly for the good of man rather than 
for his amusement largely, There will be no de- 
moralizing side shows, no display of freaks. 
Not a dollar has been asked of state or. nation! 
Think of that! 

This is in no sense intended as undervaluing 
other expositions. They have their place and no 
one can overestimate their mission. We cer- 
tainly do not, but the time has come for some- 
thing different as accessory, and San Diego pre- 
sents that new ideal. 

The selection of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett as di- 
rector of the exposition is the most significant ap- 
pointment that could have been made. Here is 
a man who is in no sense commercial, in no way 
given to the promotion.of, amusement, but is in 
the fullest sense a greatvleader in the study of all 
that has made America what she is and of what 
she can be and ought to be. 

One demonstration of his conception is as good 
as another. There is to be on the grounds the 
best hospital ever erected. It is to have every 
latest idea in hospital architecture, equipment, 
and appointment, and it will have highly expert 
surgeons, and so far as the Pacific coast may have 
men, women, and children needing surgical atten- 
tion, there will be nothing better available in Eu- 
rope or America, This is suggestive of Mr 
Hewett’s purpose to. use the San Diego 
Exposition of 1915 as a_ noble _ tribute 
to science, in so far as it is uplifting humanity 
and ennobling human effort. 

Whoever goes to San Francisco in 1915 and 
does not go to San Diego will miss one of the 
most glorious opportunities for enlightenment 
that has ever been offered anywhere in the world. 


> 


LARGE STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Almost every state has faced the question oi 
continuing witha large state teachers’ associ- 
ation or separating into district associations. 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Iowa are examples of 
those states which have continued with the larger 
bodies. Their meetings are usually held in the 
fall rather than during the Christmas holidays. 
Their success measured in matters of enrollment 
and revenue is unquestioned. And of course 
these meetings can command the best speaking 
talent in the country. 

These advantages ate perhaps offset in part by 
the unwieldiness of body as a whole, by the fre- 
quently inadequate hotel and assembly 
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accommodations, and by the difficulty in con- 
trolling the attendance on section meetings. In 
speaking of this same matter the Educational 
Press Bulletin of Indiana says that a study of en- 
rollments at the great state associations shows 
that from eighty to ninety per, cent. of the at- 
tendance comes from within one hundred miles 
of the meeting place. 


SECRETARY WILSON’S ACHIEVEMENT 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, who will 
retire with this administration on March 4, has 
held a cabinet position for sixteen years, which 
is longer than any other cabinet officer has held 
a portfolio, and fortunately he has dealt with af- 
fairs that can be spoken of definitely. In the six- 
teen years the total farm yield has been more 
than $105,000,000,000, or an amount equal tu 
three-fourths the entire present wealth of the 


United States. 


From 2,444 employees in 1897, and an appro- 
priation of $3,272,902, the agricultural depart- 
ment had increased to 13,828 employees with an 
appropriation this year of almost $25,000,000. 
There now are 52,000 requests every week for 
department publications, whereas there were 
only 500 in 1897. In sixteen years 225,000,000 
copies have been distributed. In soil investi- 
gation an area of 623,000 square miles, equal to 
that of Germany, France, Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Italy, has been covered. 


CALL ISSUED FOR CHILD LABOR DAY 

The 6,000 clergymen who last year observed 
Child Labor Day are to-day being asked to speak 
on that subject Sunday, January 26, or Saturday, 
January 25. Forseven years the National Child 
Labor committee has issued such an appeal, and 
the interest roused by the last Child Labor Day 
resulted in a general demand for the passing of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau Bill, in improved child 
labor laws in ten of the fourteen states holding 
legislative sessions, and an increasing use of lec- 
ture slides and exhibits about child labor. 

The day has never been used as an appeal for 
funds and this year special attention is called to 
child labor in tenement-house manufacturing. 
The National Child Labor committee also re- 
minds clergymen that child laborers become un- 
skilled adult workers and the Chicago vice com- 
mission gives as the second greatest cause why 
40,000 girls are sacrificed annually to an im- 
moral life, “the economic stress of industrial life 
on unskilled workers, with the enfeebling in- 
fluences on the will power.” 


WHAT A SCHOOL GARDEN CAN DO 

Topeka, Kansas, had its first experimenting in 
school gardening in 1912. It was only reasonably 
successful, as the first trials usually are, but even 
then the results are highly suggestive. The best 
returns were thirty-four cents a square yard, the 
lowest five cents, the average twenty cents. But 
at thirty-four cents it means $1,645 an acre, at 
twenty cents it is $968, and at five cents, even, it 
is $242 an acre. 


Two-thirds of the high schools in the United 
States now have complete four-year courses. 


January 16, 4943 
TUBERCULOSIS WAR 

The war on tuberculosis in the United States 
in 1912 was an investment of $19,000,000. Ot 
this, $12,500,000 came from municipal, county, 
State, and national appropriation. New York 
led with an investment of $5,162,000. Pennsyl- 
vania was second, $2,220,000; Massachusetts 
third, $1,407,000; Colorado fourth, $1,105,000 ; 
Illinois fifth with $930,000. 

Through the joint activities of the Nationai 
Association of Audubon Societies and the New 
York State Conservation Commission 900 hum- 
ming birds, many gulls, herons, and swifts were 
seized recently in a New York department store. 
Each piece of plumage discovered for sale may 
incur a fine of $25, according to the law which 
bird lovers succeeded in having passed at Albany 
eighteen months ago. 


The University of Tennessee. has just instituted 
extension courses in geology especially designed 
for men engaged in the mining and quarry indus- 
tries. The courses consist of a short session 
(six weeks) and correspondence work. The sub- 
jects of instruction will be: Physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, geology, mining and metallurgy, 
and mechanical engineering. The courses are 
described as especially adapted to meet the need 
of the man “on the firing line.” 


Among the state superintendents who have 
been recently elected or re-elected are W. D. 
Ross of Kansas, C. G. Lawrence of South Da- 
kota, Mason S. Stone of Vermont, John W. Bris- 
ter of Tennessee, W. N. Sheats of Florida, Miss 
Josephine Preston of Washington, T. H. Harris 
of Louisiana, and A. C. Nelson of Utah. 


Denver papers had a great scare over a scare 
that never scared. They devoted columns to a 
row between the school people of the North and 
South, and the next night there was a great love- 
feast at Colorado Springs. 


Superintendents should insist that their school 
boards send them to the Philadelphia meeting, 
and just as certainly the school boards should in- 
sist that their superintendent attend the meeting. 


Among the latest towns to pass anti-high 
school fraternity rules are Sullivan, Rushville, and 
Auburn, Indiana; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
New Haven, Connecticut, and Paris, Illinois. 


The United States has 178 normal schools for 
teachers, 558 other professional schools, and 
573 universities, colleges, and technological 
schools. 


The inclusion of books in the parcel post was 
among the resolutions recently adopted by the 
Pennsylvania educators in session at Harrisburg. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF A PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE 


Closer correlation of purpose and practice in 
our grammar and high schools was the subject 
of a conference of principals and heads of depart- 
ments held in Newton, Mass., this winter. There 
is no city which would not benefit by such confer- 


ences, 


especially when they are so carefully 


planned as those in Newton. The program itself 
is sufficiently illustrative and instructive :— 
Topic: “The scope, problems, and methods oi 
studies aiming at a closer correlation of purpose 
and practice in our grammar and high schools.” 
I. General problems involved in the immediate 


transition from the grammar school to the 
high school. 


. Criticism.—The grammar school does not 


sufficiently anticipate the purposes and 
methods that obtain in the high school. 
Its organization is radically different; it 
allows less freedom for personal responsi- 
bility in study and recitation. 

The high school fails to articulate with 
the grammar school in program, in methods 
of instruction, and in the general handling 
of pupils. The difficulty of sudden readjust- 
ment on the part of the pupil produces con- 
fusion and often license which reacts in 
lowered performance and discouragement. 
Pupils are confronted at the same moment 
with an apparently lighter program, new 
studies, a variety of teachers, decentralized 
accountability, greatly relaxed supervision, 
a new method and ill-understood require- 
ments in class, a bewildering recitation 
scheme, a large and unaccustomed liberty 
of movement; and all this in surroundings 
that are completely strange, and a sociai 
environment almost wholly new. 
Problems.—(a) To what extent is this ap- 
parent maladjustment actually reflected in 
lowered performance of the individual 
pupils? And for how long? (b) Is it 
possible to make the transition from gram- 
mar school to high school natural and suc- 
cessful through modifications in the eighth 
grade and in the first year? 


. Procedure.—({a) Comparison of average 


individual ratings for the first quarter, in 
the case of first-year pupils, with their 
ratings for the first and last quarters 
of the eighth grade. (See also the investi- 
gation of the English department.) (b) 
Analysis of the ratings of first-year pupils 
for the first quarter to discover the direc- 
tion and speed of variation during the 
quarter. (c) Special investigation of 
marked cases of deterioration to determine 
in how far the conditions are typical or 
exceptional. (d) Organization of a mixed 
group from the high schools and the gram- 
mar schools to make a thorough study of 
the conditions, and to devise stich modifi- 
cations in the eighth grade and in the first 
year as seem possible and desirable for 
effecting a natural transition. 


II. Special problems peculiar to individual de- 


partments. 


A. English. 
1. Criticism.—First-year pupils suffer from 


(a) ignorance of formal grammar; (b) in- 
ability to write and speak correctly; (c) in- 
ability to grasp the central thoughts of a 
reading selection, and (d) from the effects 
of an uncorrelated course of study in liter- 
ature. 


. Problems.—({a) Does ability in oral and 


written English, shown in the grammar 
school, fail to persist in the first year in 
high school? (b) Are the standards 
of achievement in composition in the 
grammar school and high school properly 
graduated and mutually understood? (c) 
What can be expected of the successive 
grades in the development of power to 
grasp the central thoughts of reading se- 
lections? (d) How can the choice of 
reading matter in the grammar school and 
high school be systematized? 


. Procedure.—(a) A complete set of first-year 


themes to be sent to the respective schools 
whence the pupils came, and there to be 
corrected and rated by the eighth-grade 
teacher. It is desired that the teacher or 
master expressly state whether the exer- 
cise represents a gain or loss or approxi- 
mately normal work on the part of the 
child concerned. (b) A similar set of 
short themes to be secured from each 
eighth-grade pupil in the city. These to 
be sent to the high school department of 
English for rating and correction, and to 
be returned to the schools whence they 
came for inspection. (c) Proposal that 
each pupil in the city be provided with a 
composition portfolio which shall con- 
tain uncorrected samples of his supervised 
writing taken twice each year, and pre- 
served for reference, comparison, and ex- 
perimental purposes. (d) Conferences be- 
tween the heads of the high school depart- 
ments and the grammar masters with a 
view to the consideration of problems (c) 
and (d). 


B. Science. 
1. Criticism—{a) Pupils in elementary sci- 


ence show unexpected inability to reason 
when using technical terms. (b) The 
course of study in elementary science suf- 
fers from lack of correlation between the 
high school and such grammar schools as 
give instruction in elementary science. 
Topics appear to overlap, and the condi- 
tions of preparation in the pupils from dif- 
ferent schools, lack uniformity. 


. Problems.—(a) Is the lack of reasoning 


ability in elementary science due to the 
failure of the grammar schools to develop 
the requisite ability, or may it be that 
power to reason in technical terms (ohms, 
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amperes, etc.,) cannot fairly be expected of , 
pupils, whatever theit ‘ability“in reasoning’ 

‘ with simple terms? (b) Is correlation be- 
tween the grammar school and the high 
school in respect to topics in elementary 
science practicable and desirable? If so, 
(c) What topics may be most profitably 
undertaken by the grammar school? 

3. Procedure—(a) Construction of a test in 
reasoning similar to the Courtis tests, in- 
volving all kinds of reasoning character- 
istic of elementary scientific processes, and 
capable of expression hoth in.simple terms 
and in technical terms. Application of the 
simplified test to all classes of the high 
school and to the eighth grade. Applica- 
tion of the technical test to such high 
school classes as have had_ the terms. 
Comparison of results. (b) Conferences 
between the heads of the high school de- 
partments and the grammar masters with 
a view to the consideration of problems (b) 
and (c). 

C. History. 

1. Criticism.—The_ attitude of mind of the 
pupils coming up for American history in 
high school is such as to suggest that the 
point of view from which history is ap- 
proached in the high school—the only 
point of view from which it can profitably 
be approached there—has been largely 
anticipated in the grammar school, with 
resulting loss of interest and profit in the 
high school course. 

2. Problem.—Is it possible to plan a course 
in American history, not for one school or 
the other alone, but for the school system 
as a whole; a course in which, at each 
repetition, the peculiar function of history 
at the given age and state of development 
of the child shall be strongly emphasized? 
(The department would suggest, for ex- 
ample, that the history in the eighth grade 
be made predominantly biographical and 
inspirational, while that in the high school 
be largely analytical and pragmatic.) 

3. Procedure.—Conferences on the subject 
between the heads of the high school de- 
partments and the grammar masters. 


> 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Hurry and heedlessness, not train. disasters or 
explosions, cause the majority of accidents in 
America. The easily preventable accidents reach 
an enormous figure every year, and in Wisconsin 
it has been decided that a systematic education 
on the subject of caution is the only way to raise 
up a generation of Americans who will look be- 
fore they leap. The Wisconsin Safety League is 
sending lecturers into the public schools. May 
their crusade against one of our national vices 
prosper! 


Teachers may never be wealthy, but they can 
be healthy, and health without wealth is better 
than wealth without health, 
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PUBEIC SCHOOLS HAVE POWES(V.) 


[Comtimued from page 68.) 


year a number, sometimes as high as fifteen, girls of our 
senior class, secure teachers’ certificates before they 
graduate from high school and teach the following year. 
Five of our graduates are now in local banks and are 
very successful. Some of the best young farmers in the 
courity are high school graduates. We have added a 
two-year commercial course, and will be able to meet 
the demand for a shorter course in high school. 

Our high school enrollment runs about 480. We now 
have seventy-seven graduates in colleges and universi- 
ties and technical schools taking advanced work. That 
tells the story of whether or not the high school is giv- 
ing the young people a desire to go to college. 

It is our purpose to establish evening schools, con- 
tinuation schools, and further trade courses as soon as 
we can, thus making the high school as broad as pos- 
sible, and in fact the school of all the people. 


PrincipaL.C, MARSHALL, 
Amherst, Mass. 


The following data is for the years 1901-1908 inclu- 
sive, a period that comes within my personal knowledge: 
Number entered, 436;. graduated, 222; entered college, 
107—68 boys and 39 girls; entered normal school, 11 
entered business college, after graduating, 21. girls; 
before graduating, 4 boys; number entered Conserva- 
tory of Music, 2 boys. Of those going to college,.82 out 
of 107 are more than moderately successful. Of those 
not included, four or five girls gained more than average 
college culture; one is a minister’s wife in a country 
parish; several others married better than they other- 
wise would. 

The positions held by our college students are: Teach- 
ers, 23; college professors, 8; college instructors, 6; 
lawyers, 3; minister, 1; physicians, 3; chemists, 7; engi- 
neers, 2; Y. M. C. A. secretary, 1; school superintend- 
ent, 1; lieutenant in navy, 1; librarians, 4; United States 
government positions, 5; Chinese government service, 
4, viz., vice-minister of agriculture of Chinese republic, 
1; assured positions in new Chinese republic, 2; attaché 
Chinese legation at Berlin (not college man), 1; den- 
tist, 1; missionary, 1; landscape gardener, 1; mechani- 
cian, 1; baseball, 1; druggist, 1; farm managers, 2. 

Of those attending normal schools: Teachers, 10; 
supervisor of drawing, 1; head of household arts depart- 
ment of training school, 1. Of those attending conser- 
vatory of music: Teachers or professors in the conser- 
vatory, 2. 

Of those not attending college or normal schools: 
Organist, and choir leader in city church, 1; organist 
and music teachers, 2; nurses, 4; librarians, 4; heal 
operator of telephone exchange, 1; electrician, 1; con- 
tractor, 1; trade (responsible positions), 6; business (re- 
sponsible positions), 9; business subordinate, 4; bank 
clerks, 3; settlement work, 2. 

Of those above who took a trade, two developed am- 
bition enough to go to Carnegie Institute as technical 
students. In at least two cases that would be called 
successful the influence, of the school—or the fact that 
they were kept in school—prevented them from going 
wrong. There would seem to be variety enough in the 
list of occupations to warrant the assumption that the 
public schools were of decided benefit to this list. 

JarEeD BARHITE, 
Coytesville, N. J. 

My work in the public schools for the past half 
century, among some twenty thousand students, has 
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demonstrated that the boys and girls who have been 
graduated from the grammar and the high schools have, 
in more than eighty per cent., filled their mission nobly, 
and in some instances have attained high professional 
honors. There may be individual schools in which 
moral character and the application of good sense have 
not been developed equally and harmoniously with the 
mental powers; but such are, I believe, but a very small 
percentage of the whole, and may be about the pro- 
portion of the area of the dark. spots upon the face of 
the sun to its entire surface, a very small fraction. 

Our public schools are the head-lights and safety- 
valves of our republic, and the teachers are a power 
greater than the army and navy combined, were the 
members of such army and navy minus the influence of 
our public schools. 

The keeper of one of the prisons in New York brought 
to the writer a youth whom he wished to attend the 
school, as his conduct had been so bad that fear was 
expressed that the moral and intellectual development 
of the fourteen-year-old lad had been so neglected as to 
tuin his future. The lad was graduated with honor, and 
is now a successful and honored attorney in the city 
of New York. 

Many teachers have such and similar jewels scattered 
here and there among the states, and in many lines 
of usefulness. ic 

Our public schools have some imperfections, no 
doubt, but they are a power for good that our nation 
tegards as its ark of safety and its abiding comfort. 


oo 


A SEED TO SEED PROJECT 


A week before Christmas Superintendent Small 
of Beverly, Mass., received this letter:— 

“Dear Mr. Small: We are sending you a jar of 
tomatoes. We canned them at school in the 
seventh grade. Miss Johnson brought up an elec- 
tric stove. 

“Some of the girls and boys brought the to- 
matoes; they were raised in their own gardens. 

“We cooked the tomatoes for about twenty 
minutes. We are sending you these to eat for 
your Christmas dinner. 

“Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

“Yours truly, 
“Dorothy MacDonough.” 


This was one of the results of a project started 
by the seventh-grade pupils in connection with 
their science work and school gardening last 
year. 

These pupils brought a number of tomatoes to 
school in September. A number of lesson topics 
were based upon the tomato. The fruit was cut 
up, the seeds removed from the pulp and pre- 
served. Boxes were made by the boys as a part 
of their manual work. Earth was brought to 
school, placed in the boxes, and early in the 
spring the seed, which had been secured the 
previous fall, was planted in these boxes by the 
pupils. The seedlings were transplanted at least 
twice, and in May these tomato plants were taken 
home or sold by the pupils. 

During the summer the pupils cared for such 
plants as were set out at their homes. All pu- 
pils were asked to keep a record of their work. 
Plants and fruit were marketed, and in Septem- 
ber some of the fruit was brought to school and 
canned by the girls in the domestic science work 
at the Washington school. 

All of this work gave an excellent opportunity 
for practical discussion of practical things. 
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Much written and oral language work was based 
on its various phases. Considerable accurate 
information regarding plant life was contained in 
this seed to seed experiment. Simple exercises 
in applied arithmetic were easily developed in 
making the boxes, laying out the garden, in 
marketing the product, and keeping an account 
of the receipts. A sustained interest in all parts 
of the work was noticeable. 

All whose plants were a success kept records of 
the date on which the first ripe tomato was found. 
Their records and their comments on the differ- 
ent methods of planting showed them really 
observant gardeners. One boy sold two dozen 
plants; another reported that from six plants he 
gathered two bushels of fruit; another that from 
twelve plants he gathered two pecks. Several 
pupils lost their plants by giving them too much 
water. 

In all, there were 263 pupils involved in the 
project, and 1,550 tomato plants were raised from 
the 1,400 plants taken to set out. Incomplete 
returns showed seventy-seven bushels of fruit 
gathered. Most ofthe fruit was used at home, 
but some boys managed to get some financial re- 
turn for their industry. 


THE NORMAL INFANT 


[Scale adopted by eugenics specialists who are all 
physicians. ] 

The following is the normal condition of the 
average infant boy. Girls average one pound 
less and are of the same height:— . 

Average weight, height, and circumference of 
head and chest of boys: 

At birth—Weight, 7} pounds. Height, 20} 
inches. Chest, 13} inches. Head, 14 inches. 

One year—Weight, 21 pounds. Height, 29 
inches. Chest, 18 inches. Head, 18 inches. 

Two years—Weight, 264 pounds. Height, 324 
inches. Chest, 19 inches. Head, 19 inches. 

Three years—Weight, 31 pounds. Height, 35 
inches. Chest, 20 inches. Head, 19} inches. 

Teeth—Central incisors appear about the sev- 
enth month; lateral incisors from eighth to 
tenth; anterior molars, twelfth to eighteenth; eye 
and stomach, fourteenth to twentieth; posterior 
molars, eighteenth to thirty-sixth. 

The anterior fontanelle should not be bulging, 
rather slightly depressed. It should be com- 
pletely closed between the fifteenth and twentieth 
month. 

The bony skeleton should be especially exam- 
ined for rickets. 

The child should first attempt to sit at about 
the sixteenth week, be fairly successful about the 
fortieth week, and firmly seated at the tenth or 
eleventh month. 

The child should attempt to stand about the 
thirty-eighth week, and be successful at eleventh 
or twelfth month. He should walk unsupported 
at the fourteenth or fifteenth month—certainly 
not later than the eighteenth month, Precocity 
in walking is not desirable. 

The skin should be pink, flesh firm and lips 
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red, breath sweet, tongue clean. He should 
breathe through the nose only and should not be 
fretiul. He should not be restlessly active, nor 
disinclined to play. 


SOME AIDS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Bloomfield, Meyer: Vocational guidance of youth. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1911. 60 cents. 

Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Vocational read- 
ing list. 1912. 

Davis, J. B.: List of books on vocational guidance used 
by English Department of Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, for themes and _ essays. 
(In Grand Rapids Public Library Bulletin, October, 
1911.) 

DeWitt Clinton High School, New York city: List of 
vocational books. 1912. 

High School Teachers’ Association of New York city: 
Choosing a career. Two pamphlets. Circular of 
information for boys, 10 cents. Circular for 
girls, 10 cents. Other pamphlets on vocational 
guidance. E. W. Weaver, 25 Jefferson avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rei- 
erence library on “Choosing a Career.” 1912. 
New York School of Philanthrophy, 105 East 22nd 
street, New York city: Vocational guidance. (Li- 

brary bulletin No. 2.) November, 1911. 

Parsons, Frank: Choosing a vocation. Houghton 
‘Mifflin Company. 1909. $1.00. 

United States Department of Commerce and Labor: 
Report on _ vocational guidance. 1910. (From 
twenty-fifth annual report of the department.) 10 
cents. 

Vocation Bureau of Boston: Vocations for boys. (Bul- 
letins on various occupations.) Vocation Bureau, 
6 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 15 cents each (ex- 
cept The Department Store, 50 cents; Banking, 25 
cents). 

Vocation Office for Girls, Boston: Vocations for Bos- 
ton girls. (Bulletins on various occupations.) 
Girls’ Trade ,Education League, 6 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass. 10 cents each. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston: 
Vocations for the trained woman; opportunities 
other than teaching. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1910. $1.20. 


DEBATERS’ AIDS. 

Alden, R. M.: Art of debate, 1900. $1.12. 

Askew, J. B. Pros and cons, a newspaper reader’s and 
debater’s guide to the leading controversies of the 
day. Fifth edition. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1912. 
60 cents. 

Brgokings & Ringwalt: Briefs for debate on current 
political, economic, and social topics. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1896. $1.25. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh: Debate index. Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1911. 20 cents. 

Craig, A. H.: Pros and cons, complete debates. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge. 1897. $1.50. 

Debaters’ Handbook Series: H. W. Wilson Company. 
1905-1911. Each volume is devoted to one topic, as, 
Child labor, Direct primaries, Woman sffrage, etc. 
$1.00 each. 

Foster, W. T.: Argumentation and debating. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1908. $1.25. 

Gibson, L. M.: Handbook for literary and debating so- 
cieties. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 1909. 

Intercollegiate debates. 2 volumes: Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge. 1909-1912. $1.50 each. 

Lyman, R. L.: Debating societies; organization and 
procedure. How to judge a debate. Principles of 
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effective debating. Three pamphlets. H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 35 cents for the three. 
Matson, Henry: References for literary workers. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 1893. $2.00. 
attee, G. K.: Practical argumentation. Century Com- 
pany. 1909. $1.10. 
Ringwalt, R. C.: Briefs on public questions. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1905. $1.20. 
Robbins, E. C.: High school debate book. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1911. $1.00. 
Rowton, Frederick: How to conduct a debate. Dick & 
Fitzgerald. 75 cents. 
The Speaker, Volumes 1-6: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
1905-1911. $1.50 each. 
Thomas, R. W.: Manual of debate. American Book 
Company. 1910. 80 cents. 
[Prepared by Goodwyn Institute Library, Memphis, 
Tenn., November, 1912, Marilla W. Freeman, librarian, 


in connection with address before Southern Education 
Association.] 
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THE DRESDEN CONGRESS 


Enthusiastic reports of the Art Congress at Dresden 
last summer are still coming in. The director of art in 
the Denver public schools; Charles M. Carter, was en- 
thusiastically impressed by the city and by the exhibit, . 
which was “the largest and the best arranged of any of 
the kind ever held.” 

Another significant report of the congress comes from 
the commissioner of national education for Ireland, 
Gerald Dease:— 

“The most striking fact, to my mind, in the whole 
show was the evidence in every exhibit, of every na- 
tionality, that concerned us, that the same idea seemed 
to be in process of incubation or development, viz., to 
let children draw in their own way—as we all did in the 
nursery—their own idea of a given subject; for the 
teacher to lead and develop the expression of the idea, 
but for all the initiative to come from the child. In 
France, Germany, Russia, Finland, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, and, above all, in the United States and one part 
of the English exhibition, this seemed to be what all 
were accepting as the foi:ndation for elementary educa- 
tion in drawing. Possibly my own predilection may 
have led me to be attracted to this feature, but I could 
not help gathering from many conversations and from 
the evidence of my own eyes that those are the lines on 
which the future treatment of the subject will be carried 
out. I have collected many details that will be useful 
if we accept the same view ourselves, but this general 
statement will suffice for the present. 

“Another very important and very general develop- 
ment in education is as fellows: In all countries, and 
wherever anything of the kind is at all possible, but 
above all in the United States, where fortunately for 
themselves they are untrammeled by the hide-bound 
pedantry of former generations, and are not hampered 
by the passive resistance of people educated on other 
lines themselves, every Opportunity is seized to send 
classes with their teachers to picture galleries, museums, 
botany and drawing lessons in the open air, gardening, 
and so forth. These visits are recognized as valid les- 
sons within the program and entered in the report with 
all other lessons of the day. Of course teachers must 
know something about what they take the children to 
see, but doubtless there are plenty of teachers with us 
who could at this moment give a useful explanation to 
their classes, and places where such visits would be im- 
mediately possible. Even in country parts I am sure 
there are owners of fine houses, pictures, gardens, etc., 
who would be glad to admit children from neighboring 
schools, under proper supervision, from time to time. 

“On my first tour of exploration I was very much 
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struck by the intelligibility of the exhibition in the sec- 
tion allotted to Denver, U. S. A. The more of the 
hundreds of sections I visited the more I became con- 
firmed in this view; and I found in conversations that 
Charles M. Carter, director of art in the Denver schools, 
who was in charge of it, is evidently a man highly 
thought of. It took me, I think, two days, on and off, 
to find him, but it was time well spent, and nothing 
could have exceeded the kindness and clearness with 
which he answered my questions and gave me all the in- 
formation he could. He presented me with a copy of a 
booklet containing the syllabus of his method, and ex- 
plained a chart which had first attracted my attention to 
his section. As a matter of fact it was so clear that it 
wanted very little explanation. It showed on one sur- 
face photographs taken from actual drawings done by 
children in his own schools during every month of each 
of their eight years under tuition; and without going 
into further particulars I may say that I understand he 
is now bringing out a book to embody all he told me, 
with reproductions of all the drawings on his chart; and 
that I shall not be satisfied till we have a copy of his 
book and a complete chart of his whole scheme of work 
in each of our training colleges.” 


EXAMINATIONS AS GRADING BASIS 

Editor Journal of Education: The grading experi- 
ment made by Superintendent Eby of Alliance, Ohio, is 
interesting. For ome competent teacher to mark a 
paper forty and another to mark the same paper ninety- 
three is certairly remarkable, to say the least. If either 
graded it correctly, or nearly so, the other must be 
“short” in her knowledge of arithmetic or of what 
should be expected of an eighth-grade pupil. 

I do not defend those who fall down and “worship the 
golden calf” of examinations; nevertheless it is not ap- 
parent that the aforementioned test of their value 
proves anything for or against their merit. What it 
does prove is that some teachers are not competent to 
mark papers correctly. And by the same token it may 
be inferred that the judgment they exercise in grading 
classroom work is of the same quality. The ability to 
gauge correctly the worth of a child’s daily or weekly 
work implies the ability to estimate the value of a writ- 
ten lesson. It seems to me that certain teachers ought 
to be required to do some lively explaining. 

How some teachers manage to get certificates or to 
be graduated from a normal school may be accounted 
for by attributing to their examiners the same elastic 
judgment as that shown bv the Alliance graders. 

In many cases no one but the teacher can judge fairly 
as to the grades pupils should be given. The best and 
strongest one in the class may make a sorry showing 
On examination. There is always the element of “luck,” 
and some are victims of “nerves” or other physical or 
mental disorders. The competent teacher knows the 
ability, the attainments, and the industry of her pupils, 
who should be promoted upon her recommendation. 
But if “red tape’ requires an examination, the papers 
should be graded by the one who knows the pupils, their 
weakness, and their strength—the teacher. 

Superintendent J. K. Ellwood. 


Lucas, Kansas. 


vw 


T. F., Kansas: Permit me to say that I have gained a 
broader view of the educational field, and, I think, more 
inspiration to become an efficient laborer in that field, 
from reading the Journal of Education than from read- 
ing any other periodical. 

A. G., Washington: The Journal of Education is the 
best educational journal that I have ever read. It is 
rich in suggestions and information. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE STORY OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS. By 
Associate Professor William L. Westermann, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 554 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

Ancient history is always interesting, but never more 
so than now, since so many new things—or confirma- 
tions of old things—have been brought to light in re- 
cent years by the researches that have been made with 
such assiduity and patience by explorers in many fields. 
Professor Westermann in this excellent new work has 
been able to avail himself of established and well-known 
facts, and at the same time to use the results of modern 
antiquarian discoveries which are of the highest value 
and of captivating interest. Here one may meet with 
the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Cradte, and 
Romans, as they played each their part in the develop- 
ment of civilization, and rising, flourishing, and fallin 
in turn. It is a splendid bit of writing, and worthy o 
a high rank among the many excellent works that have 
come from the professional chairs of this great and 
growing western university. The _ illustrations and 
maps are of a high order, and help to make the textual 
matter highly attractive. And the work is indexed so 
as > make it easy to find just what the student is look- 
ing for. 


TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR. By Bird S. Coler. 
be York: Frank D. Beattys & Co. Cloth. (6x9.) 
7 pp. 

Few men have more pronounced opinions upon public 
affairs than has Bird S. Coler. From our knowledge of 
the man we should have looked for a scientific mind, 
ior a man wholly opposed to creeds of any kind. We 
have known of his political life, of his antagonism to 
educational activities and leaders in New York city, so 
that we are wholly unprepared for his vigorous and 
brilliant denunciation of the American public school on 
the ground of the absence of religion and his intense 
championship of the Catholic church schools on the 
ground of their strict religious teaching. Our greatest 
surprise is his boldly announced belief that America dif- 
fers from France only in degree, not in quality of social 
and moral life. Mr. Coler is as sure of all of his po- 
sitions as he is that two and two make four and for the 
same reason. 


THE LITTLE KINGDOM FIRST READER. By 
Nettie Alice Sawyer, formerly supervisor of primary 
education, Seattle. Illustrated by Charles Copeland 
and Clara P. Reynolds. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 144 pp. 

This is an exceedingly handsome First Reader, and is 
as attractive in reading material as it is in illustrations, 
and is as valuable a feature in the child’s school life as 
it is interesting to them. Its merits appeal to the 
teacher from first sight because there is a philosophy 
behind it, a science in its application, and art in the de- 
velopment of the ideal presented. It is child life, has a 
child’s vocabulary, a child’s activity, and appeals to the 
child’s interests at various seasons and holidays. The 
purpose is to translate the child and his interests in life 
into the hae a “Kingdom of Books.” No one has 
ever done this better than has Nettie Alice Sawyer, 
whose skill in dealing with children in school is here 
transformed into the art of periorming the same mira- 
cle through a First Reader. 


MOZART AUF DER REISE NACH PRAG, UND 
AUSGEWAHLTE GEDICHTE. By Edward MGrike. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by C. C. Glas- 
cock. Boston: Ginn & Co. Portraits of Mérike and 
Mozart. Cloth. 195 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Morike’s beautiful prose and poetry are represented 
by the best of each in Professor Glascock’s admirable 
text for the use of third and fourth-year German pupils. 
To one of the finest short stories in the German - 
guage is added a choice selection of some of its most 
musical verse, the whole being edited in a thorough 
and scholarly manner. Mozart must always be an in- 
teresting figure, and this story, woven about his journey 
from Vienna to Prague, in 1787, just before the produc- 
tion of his famous opera, “Don Giovanni,” cannot fail 
to attract even the most unromantic. Among the 
poems, “Der Jager” and “Schén-Rohtrant” are espe- 
cially good. The notes are unusually full and informa- 
tive. 
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OTIS’S ANTOINE OF OREGON. By James Otis. 
New. York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Lllustrated. 149 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

This series is one of the best in portrayal of American 
experiences that inspire patriotism that has ever been 
made for school use. This is for grammar grades. 
Antoine, who tells the story, is a lad of fifteen. His 
father had been a fur trader, and he himself was well 
skilled in the things the trapper and woodsman should 
know. At the very moment in his life when he was try- 
ing to plan out his future, the opportunity came to him 
to guide a party of emigrants from St. Louis to the land 
of the Walla Wallas along the Oregon trail, which he 
knew so well. Little did the inexperienced emigrants 
realize the trials and dangers that awaited them before 
they reached the Oregon count There were numer- 
ous tribes of Indians, whose feelings for the white man 
were none too friendly, but through whose territory the 
trail lay. But led by young Antoine, the emigrants sur- 
mounted all dangers and difficulties and reached the new 
country in safety. The illustrations are numerous and 
attractive. 


WILLIAMS’ LANGUAGE BOOK. By James Doug- 
Williams. Cloth. M[lustrated. 240 pp. Price, 

cents. 

PRACTICAL STUDIES IN GRAMMAR. Dealing 
with the Principles of English Language and Com- 
position. By James Douglas Williams and Alvah 
A. Weaver. Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pp. 

606 coun Michigan avenue, Chicago: J. D. Williams 


Mr. Williams has clean-cut ideas as to the elements 
of success in teaching and learning English. He has 
probably talked language teaching to as many teachers 
an the schoolroom, on the platform, and in conversation 
as ahy American. In it all he has been getting ready to 
write a text-book with the special purpose of helping 
the every-day teacher to secure attractive and correct 
speaking and writing with every-day children with rea- 
sonable expenditure of time and effort. No one will ac- 
cuse Mr. Williams of following the lead of any other 
bookmaker, for he has marked out a distinct course in 
pedagogical principles, in method, in device, in illus- 
tration, in order of procedure, and in examples for prac- 
‘tice, and as a result he has two highly attractive and 
suggestive books from the standpoint of pupil and 
teacher. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
By Julian S. Huxley. Illustrated. (5x6%.) Price, 
40 cents, net. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF ANCIENT MEXICO. By 
Lewis Spence. Illustrated. (5x6%.) Price, 40 
cents, net. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cambridge Man- 

uals of Science and Literature. 

Every volume in this Cambridge Series of Manuals of 
Science and Literature is choice in both the matter and 
in the manner of presentation. Only masters in science 
and literature are admitted to authorship in these man- 
uals. Never a book comes out in this series that one 
may not be proud to have in his library. In science it 
is always the latest word, and in literature it is always 
reading. 

“The Individual in the Animal Kingdom” is a fas- 
cinating study of tthe last phase of scientific knowledge 
along one of the most important branches of investiga- 
tion, and “The Civilization of Ancient Mexico” is a 
unique effort to present the unembellished facts about 
the strange people in ancient Mexico. 


THE REVISED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Alfred 
S. West, Trinity College, Cambridge. England: 
Cambridge University Press. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, 
60 cents, net. 

“The Revised English Grammar” is a new edition of 
“The Elements of English Grammar” based upon the 
recommendations of the Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology. Compared with other English grammars 
this text is commendable for the features and material 
it has omitted. Enough of the essentials is included to 
furnish a class of high school pupils with lessons for 
@ one-year course. e contents are not divided into 
“lessons,” but each chapter usually completes the treat- 
ment of some distinct branch of the subject. There are 
good questions, most of which have been taken from 
the Cambridge local examination papers of the last 
twenty years, at the end of the chapters. 
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EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK. By Fannie W. Dunn, 
supervisor of rural schools, State Normal school, 
Farmville, Virginia. Published by the normal school. 
Paper. 77 pp. Price, 35 cents. . 

Rural school teachers will find “Educative Seat 
Work” the best thing that has come their way for a 
long time. How many teachers feel that the unsuper- 
vised occupation of pupils is educative and really profit- 
able? A great many will admit that it is often valueless 
and sometimes hurtful, as when children become list- 
less over books or tired over written tasks. Miss Dunn 
knows how to remedy the situation, and she suggests 
in this book the relative amount of time each day to be 
devoted to free play and devoted to occupation; how the 
work of recitation and seat periods may be interrelated 
and made mutually helpful; how to bring together from 
all available sources those types of directed occupation 
which primary children are likely to be able to pursue 
without the constant guiding presence of the teacher; 
and how to list those games or recreations which may 
be made available for the voluntary selection of the pu- 
pils in the periods allowed for free play, indoors and 
out.. Shorter hours is a partial solution and possibly 
a rearrangement of the curriculum as Miss Dunn sug- 
gests will solve the problem, but nothing at present 
will be of more real assistance to the teacher than Miss 
Dunn’s “Educative Seat Work.” 


PETER RAMUS AND THE EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM_OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, professor of the history of 
education, Ohio State University. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 226 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
Professor Graves’ “Peter Ramus” is the first thor- 

ough treatment of the work and achievements of this 

great French philosopher of the sixteenth century ever 
given to English readers. Ramus was a leader in the 
reforms of his century and in the progress towards 
modern enlightenment. He helped in the transition 
from scholasticism to modern philosophy and education. 

His system plainly implies an effort to produce social 

efficiency. His thoughts on education, especially on 

higher education, will interest all students of education. 


Plant and Animal 
Children 


How They Grow 
By Elfen Torelle 


Providence, R. I., Dec, 28, 1912. 


This is a book of matchless value in the Depart- 
ment of Biology as related to sex education. It is 
a beautiful as well as natural method of teaching 
the sublime facts of reproduction. The treatment 
is as simple as the alphabet, and as grand as Holy 
Writ. I have long desired the coming of a method 
for teaching the greatest laws of life in a scientific 
form and spirit, so as to bring the mysteries of sex 
relations within the comprehension of youth and 
free the child’s imagination from the glamour of 
false conceits and the strange infatuation of sexual 
thought and indulgence. 

A woman's wisdom and delicacy of truthful treat- 
ment has solved the problem which involves the 
purity, the health, and the perpetuity of the life of 
man. 

(Signed) 


Cloth. 238 pages. 335 illustrations. 50 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Tuomas W. BIcKNELL 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authcrities 

tm every state in the Union. Teo be 

available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 

ghould be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
e. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


JANUARY. 


17: Middlesex County (Conn.) Educa- 
tfon Society, Middletown; pres., Wm. 
A. Wheatley: sec’y, H. O. Clough. 

25-26: Child Labor Days. 

28-29: National Civic Federation, 
Hotel Astor, New York city. 


FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Southeastern Kansas Association, 
Parsons; Miss Kate Fergusson, 
Parsons, sec’y. 

14-15: Southern Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, Madison; Helen B. Martin, 
Elkhorn, sec’y. 

20-22: North Central Kansas Assocta- 
tion, Junction City; pres. Supt. 
Hannah Wetzig, hattan. 

24-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, E. Philadelphia; 
res., Superintendent F. B. yer, 

oston. 


MARCH. 

17-20: International Congress for 
Physical Education, Paris. 

20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

20-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 

26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


MAY. 
-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
ciation, Brattleboro; Superintendent 
0. K. Collins, Bellows Falls, sec’y- 
treas. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 

6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. . Springer, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Seventy-seven even- 
ing schools were supported last year 
by eleven Maine towns. Lewiston 
with eighteen schools led in point of 
numbers, while Portland followed 
closely with seventeen, and Augusta 
with fifteen. Two thousand and 
seventy-seven students, of whom 748 
were women, took advantage of the 
instruction of these schools. Thie 
cost of their support amounted to 
$10,076. 


VERMONT. 


MORRISTOWN. The radical 
departure made at the beginning of 
the school year by People’s Acad- 
emy seems to have already proved 
itself distinctly worth while. The 
superintendent and principal, C. D. 
Howe and A. W. Ruff, decided that 
the school was not truly a “people’s” 
school so long as the curriculum re- 
tained close and classical line. It 
has been immensely broadened, and 
now offers remarkably good courses 
in agriculture and home economics 
along with the rest of the work 
which has been offered in former 
years. The teachers’ training class 


is popular and seems to merit its 
name in every way. With the acad- 
emy doing such work it will receive 
the most hearty and generous sup- 


port. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Every Saturday night 
there will be a free lecture or some 


other entertainment at each of the . 


evening school centres which are lo- 
cated in Roxbury, Charlestown, East 
Boston, and uth Boston. The 
program of this school extension 
work’ has just been announced, and 
it offers a great many attractive fea- 
tures. 


In reviewing the work of the last 
three vears the seventy-sixth annual 
report of the board of education out- 
lines the duties of the various offi- 
cials 

The board now employs a staff of 
twelve executive officers. Commis- 
sioner Snedden, in addition to a gen- 
eral oversight of the activities of the 
staff of the board, takes under his 
immediate charge the supervision of 
the state normal schools. C. R. Al- 
len is acting deputy commissioner 
for vocational education. His du- 
ties include supervision of state ex- 
penditures for the maintenance, in 
part, of vocational schools; defi- 
nition of standards of instruction; 
approval of courses, teachers, pupils, 
and advisory committees; and the 
establishment of new schools of vo- 
cational type. Deputy Commis- 
sioner Orr is charged with the de- 
tailed work of the office,—in collect- 
ing and compiling statistics on the 
work of the schools; with the prepa- 
ration and distribution of blanks and 
forms as required by law; and with 
answering inquiries on school law 
and procedure. He supervises pay- 
ments to towns from the income of 
the school fund; the distribution of 
state aid for superintendency unions, 
grants to high schools in small towns 
and reimbursements of high school 
tuition; he has oversight of rural 
schools, of smaller high schools and 
of union superintendencies in receipt 
of state aid; of the registration of 
teachers, and of the certification of 
superintendents of unions and of 
teachers in state-aided high schools; 
and of conferences at which con- 
structive policies and programs are 
presented and discussed. 

The schools and educational agen- 
cies with which the board is directly 
or indirectly concerned may be 
grouped under five heads, viz.: (1) 
Institutions rendering special service 
for which the state makes certain 
grants. Under this head are the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, textile schools, the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and 
certain schools for the deaf, blind, 
defective, and delinquent. (2) State 
normal schools. (3) Vocational 
schools. (4) Public schools aided 
by the income of the school fund, or 
by appropriations towards union su- 
perintendencies; high schools in re- 
ceipt of a yearly grant, and high 
schools attended by pupils whose 
tuition is reimbursed in whole or in 
part by thestate. (5) Public schools 
not in receipt of state aid, but with 
which the board is expected to main- 
tain helpful relations. 

Important reports are to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature by the 
board at the 1913 session on the ad- 
visability of establishing a teachers’ 
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retirement fund in Massachusetts; 
on part-time schooling; on _ state 
support of schools; and on the Bos- 
ton Normal school and Normal Art 
school. 


DEDHAM. After twenty-five 
years’ connection with the Dedham 
high school, Principal George  F. 
Joyce has resigned. Mr. Joyce is 
the third principal of the school dur- 
ing its life of sixty-one years. His 
predecessors were Charles J. Capen 
and Carlos Slafter. 


HOLYOKE. The school board 
is keeping a sharp watch over the 
health inspectors so that the medical 
inspection regulations may prove 
most efficient. 

NEW BEDFORD. The Fifth 
Street school, Allen F. Wood, prin- 
cipal, was the first school in the 
country to raise the United States 
flag and make the use of it a perma- 
nent feature of public school admin- 
istration. The first flag was un- 
furled May 11, 1861. This school 
was one of the first to decorate all 
its wall spaces with beautiful works 
of art and use them for the develop- 
ment of refined tastes in its pupils. 


WEST NEWTON. The pupils of 
the Pierce school, where Carroll R. 
Reed is principal, edit and publish a 
very creditable school paper, the 
Encore. The foreman of shop is 
quite as important as the editpr-in- 
chief, and the printers are chosen for 
their skill as well as various editors 
and managers. 


WELLESLEY. Of the 9,791 for- 
mer students of Wellesley College, 
2,440 report themselves as engaged 
in some remunerative occupation 
some time during 1910-1912. Of 
these 1,643 report themselves as 
teachers; other occupations are rep- 
resented as follows: Advertiser, 1; 
agents, 4; architects, 2; art, 22; as- 
tronomical computer, 1; bacteriolo- 
gists, 2; bookkeepers, 13; chemists, 
5; clerks, 42; companions, 8; cura- 
tors, 4; dealer in antiques, 1; dress- 
maker, 1; farmers, ranchers, 8; gar- 
deners, florists, orchardists, 3; in- 
surance business, 1; laboratory ob- 
servatory assistants, 6; lawyers, 7; 
lecturers, 6; library work, 117; liter- 
ary work, 54; managerial positions, 
57; manufacturer, 1; minister, 1; 
missionaries, foreign, 33, home, 4; 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes it the 
Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5U0c apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


t 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Do you care to settle beyond dis- 
pute the correct use of any element— 
clause, phrase, or word—in a sen- 
tence? Do you care to have proof by 
the simplest reasoning for every 
step? . Do you care for a way to 
teach and study grammar success- 
fully in the shortest time? “Hender- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


safe to assume that never.has an 
American city been blessed with a 
more thoroughly competent force of 
investigators of its educational prob- 
lems than Bridgeport.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Secret societies of all sorts were. 
disbarred from the high schools of 
the city by a unanimous vote of the 
board of education at its last meet- 
ing. 

_ The current activities of the Pub- 
lic Education Association have al- 


on’s English Grammar by Parallel- 
ism and. Comparison,” 165 pages PENNSYLVANIA. humerous and 
oth, puts you r roo 
Svery time, and 50 cents brings it to | HOMESTEAD. Superintendent 4 Bulletin such as that issued on 

you. H. Henderson, Publisher, Walter S. Deffenbaugh has been ap- January 3 is necessary if one i 
Columbus, Ohio. pointed collector and compiler Of jeep track of them all. Th € is to 
statistics in the division of school tion js full’ 


musicians, 13; oil broker, 1; paper 
business, 1; partner in business, 3; 
philanthropic work, 90; photog- 
rapher, 1; proofreaders, 3; readers, 
2; secretaries, stenographers, regis- 
trars, 119; superintendents of 
schools, 5; translator, 1; county 
treasurer, 1; truant or probation of- 
ficers, 2 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. As chairman of 
the committee of the Barnard Club 
to investigate the possibilities of 
unifying high school work, Superin- 
tendent Condon is succeeded by Su- 
perintendent W. I. Holmes of Wes- 
terly, who has recently published a 
much-discussed book on “School 


administration of the United States 
Bureau of Education. He will act 
as urban adviser to the city school 
authorities. 

PITTSBURGH. A loving tribute 
was recently paid by a host of for- 
mer pupils to a “true patriot of the 
noblest type,’—to Miss Martha J. 
Graham, who was a_ teacher and 
principal in the Grant school for 
a half century. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BLOOMFIELD. Elaborate after- 
noon and evening exercises were ar- 
ranged by Superintendent Morris 
for the dedication of the grand new 
high school building here on Janu- 
ary 17. 


fair appraisal of the report on the 
school inquiry; it is conducting con- 
tinuous work on the school budget, 
which means that it is offering ad- 
vice at the request of the depart- 
ments concerned; it is making a 
constructive study of the problem 
of compulsory education through an 
investigator specially trained for the 
work and who will make a report; it 
is making an expert survey of the 
problem of vocational education 
through a staff appointed to make a 
survey of the children of two dis- 
tricts; it has an expert on the prob- 
lem of the mentally defective chil- 
dren in the schools through a trained 
investigator who is now “working 
out new aspects of the problem”; it 


: Organization and the Individual WEST ORANGE. Among those '5 Providing a clearing house for co- 
<3 Child.” appointed to the recently-organized OPeration in behalf of the hygiene 
Be —_— Playground Commission of this city of school childrén, and a member of 
4 CONNECTICUT. are Richard M. Colgate of Col- the association’s staff gives her time 


NORWALK. The proposal to 
pay the chairman and _ secretaries of 
the school committee has been aban- 
doned in accordance with the impor- 
tant opinion of the attorney-general 
given to Charles D. Hine, secretary 
of the state board of education. The 
opinion sets forth that towns have 
no legal right to authorize salaries 
for members of school committees, 
and that school committees them- 
selves have no right to vote a salary 
to any of their members. 

BRIDGEPORT. In investi- 
gating the Bridgeport schools Su- 
perintendent Van Sickle of Spring- 
field, Masss., has the assistance of 
several able school men, among 
them Associate Superintendent An- 
drew W. Edson of New York city, 
Mr. McNary, director of the Spring- 
field vocational schools, and Dr. W. 
F. Gordy, one of the best-known ad- 
ministrators in New England. The 
Bridgeport Telegram says: “It is 


gate & Co., perfume manufacturers, 
Charles C. Goodrich of the Good- 
rich automobile tire manufacturers, 
Mrs. Alfred E. Jenkins, to- 
gether with her husband gave the 
plot for the first playground, and 
Edgar L. Newhouse. The combined 
wealth of the members of the com- 
mission is estimated at $45,000,000. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. A safe and 
sane New Year’s celebration was 
the object of the New York Social 
Centre Committee in opening Pub- 
lic School No. 63 for an entertain- 
ment and dance on New Year's eve. 

New York city employs 21,567 
public school teachers, 18,000 of 
whom are teaching day _ sessions. 
More than 250 are connected with 
recreation centres, 660 with vacation 
schools, forty-one with evening play- 
grounds, and nineteen with trade and 
vocational schools. 


to this work; it has a staff of visit- 
ing ‘teachers at work in thirteen 
schools who co-operate, without du- 
plicating, with the work of the regu- 
lar teacher, the school nurse, and the 
attendance officer; it is developing a 
bureau of educational information; 
and “it is also engaged in several 
— through voluntary commit- 
ees. 


SCHENECTADY. The board of 
education authorized Superintendent 
A. R. Brubacher to issue his annual 
report in sections and circulate it 
among the school patrons of the 
city. Every home from which chil- 
dren are sent to the public schools 
of the city will receive a copy of 
each report, and it is hoped that in 
this way the school patrons will re- 
ceive first-hand information regard- 
ing the work of the public school. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Material salary increases for hold- 
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ers of first and second-grade cer- 
tificates, non-partisan or bi-parti 
boards of education, county. high 
schools all over the state similar to 
the Tyler county high school, free 
text-books ‘for alf children, and the 
office of state superintendent ap- 
pointive rather than elective, are 
among the recommendations made 
to the legislature by State Superin- 
tendent M. P. Shawkey. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
FLORIDA. 
OCALA. It is significant of the 


educational movement of the present 
that a large proportion of the ad- 
dresses delivered to state teachers’ 
associations by their presidents this 
year are devoted to the improve- 
ment of country school conditions. 
President L. B. Edwards of Live 
Oak in addressing the Florida State 
Teachers’ Association here this year 
made an effective plea for more effi- 
cient supervision in rural districts. 
Four pointed suggestions he made: 
Relieve the county superintendent of 
clerical duties; im larger counties 
give him one or two assistant super- 
visors; take the election of superin- 
tendents out of politics and place it 
in the hands of a small board; and 
give the board the advantage of un- 
limited territory from which to se- 
lect the best possible man for the 
osition. Of all the addresses most 
acer approval was given that by 
Professor L. D. Coffman of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who spoke on 
“The Home and School in Relation 
to Moral Training.” The retiring 
state superintendent, H. M. Hollo- 
way, gave an excellent review of 
educational progress in Florida for 
the last ten years. State Superin- 
tendent-Elect Sheats was also on the 
program and was promised the 
hearty co-operation of the associa- 
tion in his administration. Among 
those who helped make the meeting 
a success for the three or four hun- 
dred teachers in attendance were 
Superintendent Botts, Mrs. Carrier 
of Palm Beach, who gave a strong 
talk on “Training for Community 
Life,” Miss Isabel Mays of the high 
school here, and Mrs. H. C. Rich- 
ard of Starke, both of whom spoke 
on “Relations Between the Com- 
munity and the School.” Mention 
should be made of the creditable 
service given by the local daily 
paper—the Ocala Banner,—in re- 
porting the meeting. In_ several 
ways Ocala proved an unusually 
good convention city. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. The ques- 
tion of instruction in social and sex 
hygiene has been handled with un- 
usual success here. The method 
followed is to secure some man 
thoroughly competent the 
standpoint of scientific knowledge 
and prenaration and one who under- 
stands and sympathizes with boys to 
take them by groups and give in- 
struction. The discussion is free 
and wholesome. Except in rare in- 
dividual instances such instruction is 
not given below the sixth grade. 
Superintendent W. A. Brandenburg 
reports many commendatory words 
and no adverse criticism as yet, and 
the plan has been in operation sev- 
eral months. 

Eighteen libraries have been es- 
tablished in as many different grade 
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EMERSON. 


College of Oratory 


The largest school of Orato 
Pedag 


HENRY LAWRENCE SCUTHWICK, President 


, Literature, and 
in America It aime to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression whether as a creative thinker or 
= interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. 
mmer sessions. Catalogue and fell in- 


formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


schools of this. city... These libraries 
are being established by funds con- 
tributed by the patrons of the vart- 
ous districts. Some of them already 
have as many as 400 books. The 
books selected are such books as 
are suitable for boys and girls in the 
elementary schools and are strictly 
library books. During the past two 
years the board of education has ap- 
propriated $4,100 and has allowed 
Superintendent Brandenburg to use 
this amount in the purchase of ref- 
erence and supplementary books. 
Over. 1,200 books have been pur- 
chased with this appropriation and 
have been added to the ward school 
libraries's for reference and supple- 
mentary use. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ROCK HILL. In the experi- 
mental rural school of the Winthrop 
Normal College the children are 
taught the more formal subjects, 
such as reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, language, as 
far as possible, in connection with 
work in cooking, housekeeping, man- 
ual training, agriculture, sewing, etc. 
The children work in groups, and an 
older pupil works with several 
younger ones. In describing some 
of the work, one of the teachers, 
Miss Hetty S. Browne, gives some 
illustrative examples in the Atlantic 
Educational Journal:— 

“I. In drawing the plan of the 
garden: Each child draws a plan of 
his own garden. The youngest draw 
simple rectangles; the older ones 
draw their plan to a scale, and the 
oldest draw theirs to a scale, and, in 


addition, indicate the directions on 
their plan. 
“IT. In the cooking lessons: All 


cook the same thing. The younger 
ones do what they can; the older 
ones do the rest. Those who can 
write copy the recipe in a perma- 
nent notebook; the older ones, in 
addition to copying the recipe, de- 


scribe the process of combining the 
materials. They also write simple 
compositions on subjects connected 
with their cooking, such as ‘How to 
Scour Knives,’ ‘The Different Kinds 
of Fruit,’ ‘How to Can Fruit for the 
Fruit,’ 
‘How to Keep Foods for the Win- 
ter.’ 

In sewing: All work on the 
same problem. The older ones 
draft the patterns for the younger. 
The younger ones cut the garment 
by the pattern and make it, using 
simpler stitches than the older ones 
use. 

“IV. In history: In this subject 
the older ones have a book, which 
they read and study. They use the 
sand table to make models. At the 
social period they take turns in tell- 
ing the younger children stories they 
have read in history, referring to the 
sand table for illustration. They 
tell the story not as a child reciting 
a lesson to a teacher, but as one per- 
son telling another a beautiful story 
or a thrilling adventure. 

“To go more into detail I shall 
take the simple boiling of the po- 
tato. The children have had a les- 
son in the boiling of water. 
All are assembled in one school- 
room on the veranda. Each 
child has a potato. On the table 
there are knives, water, glasses, 
cheesecloth, grater, bowls, and 
iodine. The children describe the 
potato, and as they do so the words 
developed are written on the black- 
board in three columns. Not a 
word is ‘said to the younger ones 
about the parts of speech, but the 
older ones understand. The de- 
scribing of the potato is made a 
sense-perception lesson.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. This is what the teach- 
ers of North Carolina stand for in 
the way of new legislation according 
to North Carolina Education:— 


SAPOLIO 
The big cake that does not waste, 


scatter or melt. 


GARRET. 


CLEANS SCOURS 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | MENEELY & CO. Fils 

New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
. Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bl dg. 


ROW N® 


Bromchial 


TROCHE 


For the Voice 


TEACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin Tenth 
THE PARKER ‘XGENcY Spokane, Washington Year 
bli si h 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25c, 53c, $1.00. Sample Free. 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and schoo) officials at short JOHN L BROWN ?- SON Bost bn 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention, 
CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


721 Main Street, - - - 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


cy for provident teachers and schoo! officers who are planning for next year and 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Hartford, Conn. 


rural school section held a remark- 
ably good meeting, at which County 
Superintendents H. B. Thorn of 
Poinsett and David Bowen of Mon- 


_ An ne roe and Miss Margaret Woods of 
; | for ‘the Future. Personal sie and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, Bentonville took part. 
— The initial number of the Arkan- 
at | THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. sas Teacher has appeared with J. J. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New Evgiaic doe as editor and_ Granville 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. It 
— Established 1885. Telephone, Bay. 1678 |)" seful service as the organ o ‘ 
— e teachers of the state. 
In stating what state aid for high 


} 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of succersful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


“(1) A state tax of five cents on 
each hundred dollars to raise the 
schools to six months. 

“(2) The county instead of the 
township as the unit of apportion- 
ment. 

“(3). Raising the age limit of chil- 
dren employed in the factories to 
sixteen years and prohibiting the 
employment of.women at night. 

“(4) Uniform examination and 
gradation and certificate of teachers. 

“(5) A minimum professional and 
scholarship requirement in advance 
of present requirements for teachers. 

“(6) At least the same minimum 
qualification for county and city su- 
perintendents as may be required for 
a first grade elementary teachers’ 
certificate. 

“(7) A more: businesslike way of 
electing teachers. ; 

“(8) A uniform and effective com- 
pulsory attendance law. 

“(9) The establishment of farm 
life schools and the placing of agri- 
cultural and domestic science classes 
in rural high schools.” 


ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. There are sev- 
eral reasons why Superintendent J. 
P. Womack of Magnolia should feel 
well pleased with his. administration 
as head of the Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association. All the lead- 
ers in the educational work of the 
state and most of the workers in the 
ranks turned out for the annual 
meeting,—_to the number of 1,500. 
There were no disappointments on 
the program and a number of unex- 
pected successes. The meetings of 
the sections were in no sense per- 
funetory; they were sessions of in- 
teresting discussion. Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart of Rowan county, 
Kentucky, and Miss Jessie Field 
were exceptionally fine speakers. 
O. H. Benson of the department of 


agriculture was at the meeting two 
days, and was fine on every occa- 
sion. Dr. H. S. Hartzog, a former 
president of the association, gave 
a very happy talk on Mark Twain. 
Governor-Elect Robinson promised 
the support and co-operation of his 
administration for advanced school 
legislation. The dinner in honor of 
Commissioner Claxton was a great 
occasion. President Womack’s ad- 
dress was a masterful analysis of ru- 
ral conditions and a fervent appeal 
for devoted teaching service in coun- 
try districts, and it will appear in 
part in the Journal of Education. 
The county superintendents had a 
fine Round Table led by Superin- 
tendent Cook and Miss Jessie Field. 
Among those prominent in the sec- 
tion were Superintendents Swift of 
Mississippi county, Wasson of Craw- 
ford county, and J. F. Boggs of 
White county. T. M. Norwood of 
Quitman and A. D. Murphy of 
Strong were elected president and 
secretary respectively for next 
year’s meeting of this section. F. H. 
Harrin of this city lead in a discus- 
sion of normal training before a 
large audience at the high school 
and college section. President Wil- 
hams of Galloway College was 
elected president, and Superintend- 
ent Condray of Arkadelphia secre- 
tary of this section. Among those 
who contributed to the excellent 
program of the superintendents and 
principals’ section were J. R. Allen 
of Pine Bluff, E. A. Brennan of the 
State Normal, J. F. Mitchell of 
Dardenelle, who told of some of the 
great needs of Arkansas schools, 
A. C. Reagin of Hazen, Superintend- 
ent Woodward of Wynne, who ex- 
plained his “high school bank,” A. 
C. Maddox of Magnolia, D. L. Pais- 
ley of Argenta, and S. C. Swear- 
ingen of Littl Rock, who. was 
elected secretary for next year. The 


schools has done in one year in 
Arkansas, B. W. Torreyson of the 
state board of education writes in 
the Arkansas Teacher:— 

“I. It has made high school in- 
struction free to all qualified pupils 
in the state except in the counties of 
Madison, Desha, and Drew. 

“2. It has given free tuition to 
1,312 from outside districts. 

“3. It has given free tuition to 948 
rural teachers and special training 
to 327 normal students who are pre- 
paring to teach in rural schools. 

“4. Counting communities of fewer 
than 1,000 population as essentially 
rural, it has given high school privi- 
leges to 2,567 children at a cost of 
less than twenty dollars per year per 
pupil to the state, most of whom 
could not have otherwise had these 
advantages at all. 

It has given instruction in 
agriculture to 1,652 pupils in high 
school classes. 

“6. It has increased the high 
school enrollment in one year forty- 
eight per cent. In the year ending 
July 1, 1911, the enrollment in all 
high schools was 6,700, while in the 
year ending July 1, 1912, the ninety- 
three state high schools alone en- 
rolled 6,638, and sixty unaided high 
schools enrolled 2,984, making a to- 
tal for the year of 9,622, an increase 
of over 2,900. 

“7. It has brought nearly all the 
high schools of the state to accepted 
standards in course of study, length 
of recitation period, laboratory for 
the teaching of the natural sciences, 
reference libraries, size of classes, 
number of daily classes per teacher 
and pupil, and the length of the 
school term. 

“8. While the money given to 
high schools as aid is taken from 
the common school fund, it has not 
affected the length of term of the 
common school, or the salary of the 
teacher at all. The cost to a dis- 
trict with fifty enumerated pupils is 
about $4—a sum too small to affect 
either. Besides, it comes out of the 
unused balance of $1,400,000 con- 
stantly carried by the common and 
special districts of the state to their 
credit.” 
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Educational Association Officers 


Modern Language Association of 
Americar A. QO. Hohefeld, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, president; Her- 
man Collitz, Johns Hopkins, A. 
H. Horndyke, Columbia, and Ké@n- 
neth McKenzie, Yale, vice-pres’- 
dents; William J. Howard, Hoe- 
vard, secretary; Karl Young, Um- 
versity of Wisconsin, tfeasurer. 

Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: William K. Dwyer of Ana- 
conda, président; J. H. Holtz of 
Victér, T. J. Troy of Havre, and 
Miss Lilla A. Harkins of Boze- 
man, vice-presidents; Miss Eva 
Harrington of Helena; secretary; 
G. E. Finch of Dillon, treasurer. 


New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Superintendent H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, president; F. H. Kins- 
Jey of Newark and Miss Isabel J. 

ameron, vice-presidents; Charles 

. Boyer, Atlantic City, sécretary; 
Miss Ida MacMahon, ‘Trenton, 
treasurer; Miss Elizabeth Stringer, 
Newark, railroad secretary; Miss 
Mary B. Burrough, Camden, exe- 
cutive committee. 


4- 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Rural School Supervision Num- 
ber.” Eastern Kentucky Normal 
School Review. Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. 

Hannibal, _ Missouri... Annual Re- 
port. Livingstone McCartney, sa- 
perintendent. 

“Suggestive Program. for Library 
Day.” Connecticut Public Li- 
brary Document, No. 4, 1912. 

Committee of Fifteen, appointed by 
State Superintendent, Wisconsin, 
to investigate the ‘educational 
needs and conditions in Wiscon- 
sin. “‘Prelimimary Report.” State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary, -Madi- 
son. 

Financial Statement of East Orange, 
N. J., Board of Education. Ver- 
non L. Davey, superintendent. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Cecilia Loftus comes to B.. F, 
Keith’s theatre next week at the 
head of a well-balanced vaudeville 
bill. Miss Loftus’ engagement is 
positively himited to one week only. 
Another feature of the week will be 
May Wirth, the Australian eques- 
trienne. Miss Wirth is only eighteen 
years of age, yet she is the only 
woman who has ever been able to 
perform the feat of throwing a back- 
ward somersault from one galloping 
horse to another. She will be as- 
sisted by the Great Wirth Family, 
including several beautiful horses. 
Dan Quinlan and Vic Richards will 
present their funny. sketch, “The 
Quack. Dentist”; and another act of 
a different type will be Dorothy 
Brenner and Joe Ratliffe, in “At the 
Flower Stand.” Eva Taylor, the 
comedienne, will appear in her 
merry comedy success, “Just Mar- 
ried,” and Cartmel]] and Harris pre- 
sent a lively terpsichorean specialty. 
Marie Fenton is a charming singing 
comedienne; the Zylofonas are a 
company of skilled musicians, and 
the Three Gladdenbecks have a 
unique gymnastic pantomime. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


WHEN shall I register with you, is a frequent question. Our reply is always, “ As 
nearly as possible to Jan. 1, even for positions beginning im September.’ The 
longer we conduct the Agency business, the more anxious we are to find out all we can as 
to the qualifications of a teacher before recommending him. We are sometimes asked, 
Shall [| register before SHALL / certainly. It takes a long while to get tegether all 
Il wanta place? Why the facta we need tor a correct est:mate of a teacher's 
power, and we depend less and less — year on our personal impressions of a teacher 
unsupported by positive evidence as to what he has done in the past. M'« don't like fe wake 
wmistazes, and when teachers register we REG § The name of every teacher oa 
try to 4now where it is safe to put them. : TER our list is enteryvd a dosen dif- 
ferent times in as many different classified lists for ready and sure reference, This takes 
time, and we want your name as soon as possible. Two dollars ie not a heavy tax for 
assurance that if any place suitable for you is open to you, you 

will be sure to know of it and have an opportunity to try for it. Te WITH YOU? 
how we had to say, “If you 


oa ad only registered last werk!" So wesay, 
NOW! gister now, and we wili do our best for yon. Your interests and ours are 
s identical. We will take your name at any time, but we prefer to have it early. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


==BREWER ACE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING. CHICAG: 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schoo to parents. Call on 


or aaeENee Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


\ 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY thier ter ton, 
short ag ab? a positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


{ALISTS with good general education wanted ariment work In 
PEC High, Pre} aratory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach son e approved ap0- . 
er 


tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $00 tr $7" per month. For furt 
information address THS TEACBER+’ AGENCY, KR. L. MI ERS & 
Lemoyne Trust Buidldmp, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and A tianta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGF H.8ABIN 
Pres : Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and North ané South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


&COTT & CO., Pr 
442 Tremont Building, lag 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for en 
Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, w. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHER’S AGENCY 


lies Schools and Colleges with cempetent Teachers. Assists Teachers in = 
poutlions: HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. VINCENT B, FISK, Manager 


81 Chapel Street . - - - + Albany, N.Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


sand positions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
about the business side of your profersicn. Sent free. 


Office : Spokane, Washington. 


623S0. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


HOW TO HANDLE 


BOYS WHO DO NOT WANT 
TO BE HANDLED 


IN SCHOOL OR OUT OF SCHOOL ? 
JOHN E. GUNCKEL KNOWS 


how, because he has had nearly twenty 
years”. experience with boys and girls who 
spend most of their time on the streets. He 
has enrolied more than 7,500-boys in Toledo 
Newsboys’ Association and more than 10,000 
in similar organizations throughout the 
country. He tells how to make boys trust 
you, so that they may be trusted by you, in 


BOYVILLE 


As a story of achievement the book is intensely 
interesting ,—full of thrilling incidents. 


Cloth, 75 Cents 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


IF YOU ARE TEACHING IN 
MASSACHUSETTS YOU SHOULD 
HAVE A SHARE IN THE 

BENEFITS 


You are eligible to membership in an organiza- 
tion whose sole aim is to protect and aid Massachu- 
setts teachers in case of disability or superannua- 
tion. 


For young teachers the opportunity is especially 


good, because by joining this organization now, | 


you may remain a member even after marrying or 
entering some other profession and receive an 
annuity. 

The $180,000 permanent fund of the organization 
is constantly increasing by donations, legacies and 
assessments and it will soon reach a half-million 


dollars. 


Now is the Time to Look Into This Or- 
ganization 
by writing to Mr. George M. Wadsworth, Pope 
School, Somerville; for information and 
circulars about 


TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A fow UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in, Massachusetts :~— 


I thank you ter your excellent services in filling my. posi- 
tions this year, You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented, 


Prompt! 


Fair! 


From a Connecticut teacher :— 

Ithank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
lam enjoying my work here in the——— Schoo} as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before, 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
so much in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 
Fair.” 

F-om a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which registered. 

From a teacher of a large privute school :-— 

Lam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W-—at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and [I haye accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school, ' 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass, 
Long Distance Telephone. 


ABSOLUTELY FORGET 
YOUR MISTAKES 


They are good for nething anyway, but 
Hurl . 
the mistake out of your mind as you would 


starting points for something better. 


a thief out of your house,—be rid of it, 
Thinking about it robs you of just so much 
progress. If you have made the mistake of 
unnecessarily delaying entrance at M.C.S., 
don’t fret about it, but begin right now. 
ENROLL ANY MONDAY, for day school, 
ANY TUESDAY for evening school. OUR 
NORMAL COURSE IS ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. Ask for free catalog. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“* Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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